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Res ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MAOFARREN. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT will take place at St. JAMEs’s 
HALL, on Fripay next, November 20, 
METROPOLITAN AND LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1886. 
The Syllabuses of the above Examinations can be had upon application. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4 & 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


L= DON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSILU.— 
PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Districts BRaNncH— 





COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW, 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir and Orchestral Performances weekly, Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope—SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 


ONDON SELECT CHOIR. Conductor—Mr W. G. 
Custns. FIRST CONCERT, 8t JaAMEs’s Hatt, TuEspAy Evening next, 
Nov. 24, at Eight o’clock. Gounop’s ‘‘ MESSE SOLENNELLE” and MENDELS- 
soun’s ‘HYMN OF PRAISE.” Mrs Hutchinson, Miss Mary Beare, Mr 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr Frederic King. Band and Chorus of 300 performers. 
Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d. (Three for 21s.); Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 5s.; 
Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets and Programmes at Austin’s, 8t James’s 
Hall; and usual Agents. 
CHUBERT SOCIETY. 19th Winter Season, 1885.— 
_ The date of the 238th SOIREE MUSIOALE, for the introduction of Young 
Artists, will be forwarded to Members in due course, Full Prospectus on 
application to the Hon. SECRETARY, 244, Regent Street, London, W. hae 
) R and Mrs HENSCHEL’S SECOND and THIKD VOCAL 
REOITALS will take place at Princes HALL, Piccadilly, on TuESDAY 


Afternoon next, Nov. 24, and Turspay, Dec. 1, at Three o'clock. Tickets, 
10s. 6d., 5s., and 28.6d., at the Hall, and usual Agents. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 
\ R HENSCHEL will sing Ranpscerr’s admired Song, 
‘PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at Mr and Mrs Henschel’s Vocal Recital, 
at Princes Hall, Tuesday Afternoon next, Nov. 24. 
“IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
IGNOR FOL{L will sing Formxs’s great Song, “IN 


SHELTERED VALE,” This Evening (Saturday), Nov. 21, at 8t Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow. 


























“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
\ R VICTOR ROMILLY will sing Hore Tempte’s popular 
Song, ‘‘’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY,” at Bayswater, Nov. 23; and in 
the City, Nov. 30 and Dee. 7. 
“LIFE’S DREAM IS O'ER.” 


Mss CLARA WOLLASTON and Mr VICTOR ROMILLY 


JA. will sing ASCHER’S admired Duet, ‘‘LIFE’S DREAM IS O’ER,” in the 
City, Dec. 7. 








“THE MARINERS.” 
ISS EFFIE CLEMENTS, Mr SINCLAIR DUNN, and 


Mr EGBERT ROBERTS will ~~ RANDEGGER’s Trio, ‘‘ THE MARINERS,” 
at the Polytechnic Institute Concert, This Evening (Saturday), Nov. 21. 


\ ISS ANNIE LEA, Soprano (of the Crystal Palace and 
London Ballad Concerts)—for bese: 9 Concerts, &c., to be addressed to 





» SU8Q ey 
52, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 


“IL RITORNO.” 


BERGSON’s Rondo Valse, “IL RITORNO,” will be sung 
by Miss KATE FLINN at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, This 
Evening (Saturday), Nov. 21; and at all her Engagements. 








NEW MUSIC PRINTING PROCESS. 


CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS. 


MESSRS SPOTTISWOODE & CO., having acquired the 
valuable Patents and Plants of the above, have made considerable 
improvements and additions, rendering this method of Musie Printing of 
great value to Music Publishers, Composers, Organists, and Amateurs, 
They are now prepared to give Estimates for every description of Musical 
Compositions, Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, Band Parts, Piano Solos, Songs, 
Anthems, Choruses, Church Services, &e., &e. 


SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


SPOTTISWOODEH & CO., 
21, NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


A DREAM OF YORE. 

Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by H. LOGE. 
In Three Keys. 21st Edition. 

THE GREAT MASTER. 

Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by ODOARDO BARARI. 
“ A grand composition of exceptional merit.” 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER: . 

Words by Samuel Lover. Music by EUGENE ARTOT. 
Acknowledged to be the best setting of these charming words. 


FATHER’S BOAT: 
Words by Arthur Chapman, 


JACK AND THE MERMAID. 
Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by H. PONTET. 
These two songs are written in Mr Pontet’s happiest vein, and have 
already become immense favourites, 


ARISE, MY LOVE. 
Words by Sinclair Dunn. Music by E. JAKOBOWSKI. 
An exquisite tenor song, reminding us of Balfe’s style. 
OUT OF THE MIST. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by H. LOGE. 
A high-class song, sung by all the best singers. 





Music by H. PONTET. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 211, REGENT STREET, Lonpon, W. 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, 


KING STREET, ST JAMES’S, 


REDECORATED AND REFURNISHED. 
VACANT DATES may be obtained at the Rooms. 


“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 


OPE TEMPLE’S admired and most popular Song (17th 
Edition), poetry by THomas Hoop, sung with distinguished success 
by Mr IstpoRE DE LARA and all the principal singers of the day, is published 
(in two keys), price 2s. net, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street ; and 
may be obtained from all Musicsellers. 
By the same Composer. 
“THE POET'S SONG.” Words by TENNYSON. 28. net, 
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FOURTH GRADE JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the wo and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
jart., M.A., Mus. See, and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
ee student.” 

tn — —‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
lenpiean e heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.’ 
raphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
neat to understand and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.’ 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


MUSIC AND SCHOOL. 


Mrp-MonTHLY, 


MUSIC DIRECTORY. 


M1D-MonTHLY. 


MUSIC CATALOGUE. 


QUARTERLY. © 6D. 
“ON CHANGE” MARCH. 


ABRIDGED om 6D. 


PUBLISHED BY HARRIS & OO., 2, BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL STREET, LONDON, E.0., 

At Offices of ‘‘The Music and Scholastic Agencies for the Protection of Traders 

and Professional Men.” Prospectuses of Terms to Subscribers and Non-Sub- 

scribers, sent on receipt of stamped addressed Envelope. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— , manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of es U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; = his improved String Gau, 

9, WARWIOK STREET, SREGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of a covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpDINas, CHANCERY LANE. 


[THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT — calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of pS e, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application, 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 
Hew TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to . Appl 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY, 29, Southamyton sidings 
Chancery Lane, : 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 


or Gardening pur, Apply at th 
rang my - pply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LanD 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANACE, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

















MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


EG to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that or now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
rtant Works :— 

YAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRancrs 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, hith cia goes gaan at 5s, net, cloth, will now be issued 
in stron r covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGA AN ISTE ‘ES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s, net. Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong el covers, at 8s. net. 

— VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


ORIVELLI'S ae. = OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 


Guinea, is reduced to 
ROMER'S ‘SOHOOL OF ‘SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
.1. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK Ay Fiying Dutchman” 
THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED Do. 
. SPINNING CHORUS 
. ie LIKETH ME 


. PARTIN tie hei Sane 
THE MERMAIDS... ose nee nee 
(See List, 7 to 40.) 
CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


mposers 


ASUMMER NIGHT ... ..  «. oo Aguilar sii 
ee rath .. Bennett Gilbert 
F. Schira... 


. Macfarren 


MOUNTAIN MAIDENS _.. 
ORPHEUS _— EURYDIOE 


MOCO CO COCOCDOD COCO mt Oe 
eccoecoscoccocococcoo®} 


WESTWARD HO! 
” Libretto to “abov e, net, 6d. 


CANTATAS FOR MIXED a. 
JOHN GILPIN va pany 
MAZEPPA.. 
PARADISE AND THE PERI 
STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL .. ..-Mdme Sainton-Dolby 
Also the following popular paeiese of aaeiress GIBSONE: 
Cavers 4 fa’ pean ve 


ENCHANTED PIANO .. 
EVENING 80N os 

GOLDEN WINGS 

AS YESTERDAY - WAS SPINNING 
SWEET WEE BIR seen ees ces 
A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY seb ows De: aes 

Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSO 

THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, Ww. 


SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
ARDITI’VS NEW VALSE SONG. 


“L’INCANTATRICE.” 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


From the “Daily Telegraph.” 
«In the Lesson Scene of J/ Barbiere, the “9 artist brought forward a waltz 
air, ‘L’Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. lodi and piece 
derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’ : iS illiant singing, and was unani- 


mously encored.” 
POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. 


em OH 
ocooem 


Bong = 


Brewer otomom: 
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ANDEGGER’S MOST 
Published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, — Street. 8. 
Peacefully Slumber. Oradle song ove: Se ove 4 
Violoncello accompaniment to ditto obe 0 
Fair Northern Flower... ons Virginia Kenney 3 
I Naviganti (The Mariners), Trio for soprano, tenor, and bass. 4 
Beneath the blue transparent sky... soe aee 4 
Marinella (in F and D) .. ese fe Signor Ciabatti 4 
Mille Volte. Duettino (contraito and tenor) Metastasio 4 

Medea, Scena (sung by Mdlle Tietjens at the Norwich ‘Festival, 
... Rudersdorff 7 


@ cooccac™ 


and Mdme Rudersdorff at the Gewandhaus Concerts) 
To be obtained from all Musicsellers, 


DME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON’S CELEBRATED 
VOOAL STUDIES in the yay of WALTZES, in keys to suit all voices. 
1. Scale Waltz (B flat, G,and F 3. Shake Waltz (D, CO, and A) 
2, Arpeggio Waltz (E flat and a is 4, Chromatic Waltz (E flat, C, and A) ‘i 
To be obtained from all Musicsellers. 


LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” Song 
by I@NAcE GIBSONE (Posty by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ABBE VOGLER. 
By Rev. J. H. Mrz, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
(Concluded from page 617.) 


In reality, it is as a teacher that Vogler has most claims on the 
attention of posterity, for no musician has ever had such 4 
number of remarkable pupils. As a teacher of singing he was in 
great request, and the celebrated Mdme Lange (Aloysia Weber) 
owed almost everything that was admirable in her singing to his 
instruction.’ It was, however, to the teaching of composition 
that he directed his greatest efforts; and from the Tonschule 
which he established at Mannheim, Stockholm, and Darmstadt 
came forth, at different times, Winter,? Ritter, Kraus, Danzi, 
Kornacher, B. A. Weber, the amateur Baron von Poissl, Giins- 
bacher, VU. M. von Weber, and Meyerbeer. Sterkel also received 
lessons from Vogler, and Knecht the organist and Gottfried 
Weber were very directly influenced by him and perhaps pupils 
in form as well as in reality. It is a strong proof of the solid 
worth that lay beneath Vogler’s eccentricity of manner that his 
pupils conceived the deepest and most affectionate regard for him. 
Nor was their attachment undeserved. “ Mere association with 
him,” says Giinsbacher in his Biographie, “was a kind of school.” 
More than this, Vogler was not only the most judicious and 
sagacious of teachers, searching out with unerring eye and 
correcting with most assiduous care the special weakness of each 
individual scholar, he was also the kindest and most generous of 
friends. When B. A. Weber’s devotion to music brought him 
into trouble with his family, his master received him into his own 
house at Munich and continued his professional training. He 
reaped the reward of his kindness by finding that his old pupils 
after passing into the world were ever ready to return to his side.+ 
The details of Vogler’s last Tonschule at Darmstadt have been 
preserved, and few scenes of artistic life are more charming than 
the picture which they present of life in this “ musical Areopagus,” 
as its head fondly styled it. After the Abbé had said Mass, at 
which one of his scholars played the organ, all met for a lesson 
in counterpoint. Then subjects for composition were given out, 
and finally each pupil brought up his piece to receive the criticism 
of his master and fellow-pupils.’ Every day the work of some 
great composer was analysed. Sometimes the master and scholars 
would repair to a church where the Abbé would propound them a 
theme for improvisation. Not unfrequently the master would 
play himself, and play as he never played except when alone with 
his “ three dear boys” in the empty church. From the mind of 
one of these “ boys,” at any rate, the impression of these perform- 
ances was never effaced, for Weber always described them as a 
thing not to be forgotten, Anon we get glimpses of Weber at 
work on Abu Hassan or on “ Papa’s” biography, while the “ old 
gentleman” looks on and vises Or composes, consuming 
“enormous quantities of snuff.” By way of varying the regular 
routine the master would take his scholars with him when the 
fancy seized him of giving a series of organ recitals in neighbour- 
ing towns; or, again, they are to be found journeying to Frank- 
fort to hear the first performance of Weber's opera, Sy/vana. The 
pupils, in their turn, would diversify the common round by 
writing an ode to celebrate “Papa’s” birthday. A happier 
household can hardly be imagined. The young musicians are 
employed in learning the results of 56 years’ experience, and the 
old master feels himself young again under the inspiring influence 
of fresh and ardent genius, and prosecutes his own studies with 
redoubled energy. For the Abbé was too true a teacher not to 
recognize the merit of those he taught and not to be aware that 


1 Schubart, Aesthetik, p. 185. 

be Winter afterwards objected to be called a pupil of Vogler, apparently 
without good reason, Compositions of his appear in the Mannheimer 
Tonschule, 

5 As for instance when he made C, M. v. Weber go back to the study of 
the great old masters in 1808. 

*E, g. Kraus in 1779, B, A, Weber in 1790, C. M. von Weber in 1809, 
Gansbacher in 1810, 

5 Ginsbacher tells us, in his Biographie, that Mendelssohn's Translation of 
the Psalms was a favourite text-book for the daily exercise at Darmstadt. 

At first,” he adds, “ we used to take the exercises in the afternoon, but the 
Abbé, who almost daily dined with the Grand Duke, used to go to sleep, 
pencil in hand. We therefore agreed to take our exercises to him hence- 
forward in the morning.” 

*In 1810, Weber wrote the words, Gansbacher two solos, Meyerbeer a 
terzet and chorus, 








he who would teach well must be always learning himself, Two 
characteristic remarks of his on these points still survive. “Had 
I been forced to leave the world before I had formed these two,” 
he once said of Weber and Meyerbeer, “I should have died a 
miserable man;” and in one of his letters he declares that his 
scholars “ frequently learn from the old man of 62 what he did not 
himself know at 61, because they helped him to discover it.” 
When the master died, his pupils felt as if they had lost a father. 
“Steiner . . announced to me yesterday,” wrote Weber to Gins- 
bacher (May 13, 1814), that on the 6th our beloved master Vogler 
was suddenly snatched from us by death. . . . He will ever live 
in our hearts.” With such a testimony a Jaudato viro this notice 
may be fitly brought to a close. 

The title-page of the Requiem gives a hint as to the works of 
Vogler that made the greatest impression at the time. It exhibits 
a bust of Vogler on which a laurel wreath is being placed. Round 
the bust are grouped a number of scrolls bearing the titles of the 
following works, viz., Polymelos, Choral System, Hermann von 
Unna, Samort, Trichordium, 32 Preludes for the organ, Mann- 
heimer Tonschule, and Castor and Polluc.. 

As much of what is stated in this article is novel, it may be well 
to specify the sources from which it has been derived. Besides 
the ordinary biographical notices in various dictionaries, which in 
this case seem to have been written with unusual independence, 
use has been freely made of the monograph on Vogler by Th. 
Nisard (the Abbé Normand), of the biography by Frohlich, and of 
the Life of C. M. v. Weber by his son. The vast mass of informa- 
tion relating to Vogler and his views contained in the notices and 
articles of the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung has been carefully 
sifted and liberally used. Much has also been gained from the 
articles contributed to Nos. 15 and 16 of the Musikalische Cor- 
respondenz for 1790, by Christmann and Schubart, from a 
sketch by Herr Ernst Pasqué, in the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
May 3 and 4, 1884, and from a pamphlet by the same author. 
By the kindness of Dr Giénsbacher, of Vienna, the writer 
has been able to consult the MS. Biographie Giéinsbacher in 
his possession, from which, and from the letters of Vogler belong- 
ing to him, many interesting details have been gained. In one of 
Weber’s letters to Giinsbacher he states that he was working 
hard at Vogler’s biography, and Fréhlich declared that the Abbé 
made over all his MSS., including, it would seem, the records of 
his numerous journeys to his pupil for this purpose, but both 
Weber's work and Vogler’s papers seem to have completely dis- 
appeared—a circumstance that, considering the vast mass of in- 
formation as to the musical condition of every European country 
that they must have contained, is most deeply to be regretted. 
Amongst a number of people who have given assistance, special 
thanks are due to Herr Becker, Librarian of the Grand Ducal 
Library at Darmstadt; to Baron von Weber ; to Herr Max Fried- 
lander ; to Professor von Schafhiutl, of Munich ; to the assistant 
Secretary of the Royal Society, Mr Walter White, for searching 
the records of that body to find, if possible, any trace of Vogler’s 
communications with Sir Joseph Banks; and, on the matter of 
“the simplification system,” to the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, 
Bart.; to Messrs Thorold & Smith (successors of Kirtland & 
Jardine), and. to Messrs Brindley & Foster, for much information 
as to its practical working ; also to the organist of All Saints’, North- 
ampton, for a careful minute on the Schulze organ in that town. 

Amongst the curiosities of Vogler literature must be placed 
Browning’s poem on “ Abt Vogler,” and its Greek version in 
“Translations into Greek and Latin Verse, by R. C. Jebb, M.A.” 
Vogler’s eccentricity seems calculated to provoke eccentricity 
in others. This is the style in which Schubart commemorates 
his departure for Stockholm in 1790 :— 

‘* Halt inn’ in deinem Cherubsfluge, 
Halt inne, du gekosstester Sohn der Harmonie, 
Orgelgeist, des ersten Tongebiiudes Beseeler 
Halt inn’ in deinem Cherubsfluge, 
Dass ich am Halse dir hang und weine, 
Ach des Abschieds blutige Zihre, 
Dir winkt aus seiner Kinigsburg, Gustav, 
Der Donnerer in Finnlands Gekliiften, 
Fernhin winkt er dir in die Engen der Nordsee. 
Du folgst—ich aber bleibe ; 
Zwar unter milderem Himmel—(!) 
Doch ohne dich, 

and so on for three more verses, 
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MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI. 
(From ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph.” ) 

Some rather stale news has come from Berlin with reference to the 
autograph score of Mozart’s dramatic masterpiece. We are told 
that Mdme Viardot-Garcia has inherited from her father the com- 
plete manuscript of the music of the opera of Don Giovanni. It is 
entirely in the handwriting of Mozart himself. The information is 
certainly exact as regards Mdme Viardot’s possession of the score ; 
but, if the eminent contralto did so come by the precious relic, it 
was a long time ago. Signor Garcia, with his daughters, was per- 
forming in New York as far back as 1825, when his attention was 
directed to Mozart’s work by Da Ponte, the author of the libretto. 
Garcia determined to produce it, and did so under circumstances of 
extreme difficulty. At the end of the first jinale, where the 
amorous giver of the feast is in some danger from his guests, the exe- 
cution fell all to pieces. Nobody was in time or tune with his 
neighbour, and Garcia at length stepped forward, sword in hand, to 
stop the performance, exclaiming that it was ashame thus to murder a 
masterpiece. As though in reward for such championship, the 
opera brought him fortune. It had a “‘run;” profits were made, 
invested in a lottery, and won the first prize. It is no marvel that 
Garcia afterwards set great store by Don Giovanni. He died in 
1832, so that Mdme Viardot’s inheritance is now an affair of half-a- 
century ago. The score was certainly owned by her in 1862, when 
Kéchel published his invaluable Thematic Catalogue of Mozart’s 
works, and Mdme Viardot has herself written a brochure upon the 
subject. These facts being by no means obscure, it is fair matter 
for wonder how the paragraph referred to above got into such 
belated circulation. Yet, when we consider that misrepresentations, 
mistakes, and all manner of confusion stick to musical people and 
things, like limpets to a rock, there is not, perhaps, much 
reason for surprise. A purely imaginative and emotional art 
seems to foster the growth and encourage the multiplication of such 
things. No department of music is free from them. In musical 
biography they abound. How many romantic stories, for example, 
have been told of Beethoven and Mozart—the two most fascinating 
composers of a time distant enough to allow for the creation of 
myths! Some of them are so pretty that we regret they are not 
true ; but all conspire to misrepresent the hero more or less, and 
show him ‘‘out of drawing.” In our time of more exact informa- 
tion, circumstances are less favourable to such romancing ; but it 
will be long before the imagination ceases to play about these and 
other dead heroes of the realms of sound. 

Don Giovanni has no more escaped the fablemonger than any 
other great work of the same class. There is the story of the com- 
position of the overture, which rests upon the apparently trustworthy 
evidence of Mozart’s wife, transmitted through her second husband, 
Nissen. The great man is here represented as composing the over- 
ture during the night previous to the first performance, with a bowl 
of punch before him and his Constance by his side. The lady made 
him laugh with her stories and the punch made him sleepy with its 
fumes ; but between somnolency and hilarity the task was finished. 
This is pretty well, as such things go, but an actor named Genest 
beats it. His tale runs that on this very evening Mozart got help- 
lessly drunk, that he—Genest—and another carried him home, laid 
him in bed senseless, and themselves went to sleep on the sofa. On 
awaking in the morning they heard Mozart singing as he wrote his 
overture, and ‘‘ listened in reverential silence as the immortal ideas 
developed themselves.” At the touch of truth’s wand these fabri- 
cations tumble into nothingness. It is true that Mozart spent a 
merry evening, and amused himself at the anxiety of his friends 
about the shortening time. The overture, however, was already 
composed, and on reaching home at midnight he went to his room 
and merely wrote it down. Imagination has invented other narra- 
tives, more or less circumstantial, in connection with the opera and 
its author. Mozart is known to have spent a ‘‘ good time” in 
Prague. He was made much of, and petted and feasted to his 
heart's content, the result, we may reasonably suppose, being to 
stimulate the convivial instincts which were more strong in his 
nature than they should have been. On this foundation we find all 
manner of fantastic super-structures. The journey to Prague for 
the production of Don Giovanni is absolutely the basis of a ce 
novel, Ina work of that kind we do not look for literal exactness ; 
but neither do we expect to find the equivalent of a libel, and 
Moricke, the author, makes Mozart anything save the hero which, 
in a musical sense, he certainly was. The cue thus to misrepresent 
the composer has been extensively taken up with the result, in one 
instance, of ‘‘a more appalling calumny on Mozart’s moral and 
artistic character than has been ventured on by any of his 
opponents.” Envy had very little to do with this; its fountain of 
origin may be discovered in relish for scandalous particulars concern- 
ing eminent people—a taste that has not died out during the inter- 





vening ninety-eight years. We find on record quite a cluster of 
Prague fables. Mozart is said to have flirted unbecomingly with the 
lady artists engaged upon his opera, to have shown the most delicate 
diplomacy in distributing the parts, to have written ‘‘ La ci darem ” 
five times before satisfying the singers, and so on. None of these 
bear examination, and a very doubtful atmosphere surrounds the 
story of his teaching Zerlina to shriek properly by giving her an 
unexpected and severe push at the right moment. As for the 
anecdote which credits him with adding wood wind instruments to 
the score in the churchyard scene because the trombone players were 
uncertain of execution, it may be dismissed as the offspring of a too 
fertile fancy. Mozart in Prague, as the composer of Don Giovanni, 
is clearly visible only at a few moments. We see him talking to his 
librettist across the space separating the window of their respective 
lodgings, and busily oe in the summer-house of his friend 
Duschek while banter and bowls went on around him. Beyond this, 
there is little more of a genuine nature ; and so it comes to pass that, 
looking back upon the first appearance of Don Giovanni, that happily 
real masterpiece rises out of a mist of distorted fancies. 

In keeping with all this was the reception given to the opera by 
the musical world of Vienna. Misrepresentations of Mozart himself 
are few by comparison with those which did their little best to 
damage his work. The Emperor Joseph II., who commanded its 
performance in Vienna, had the good taste to say, ‘‘The opera is 
divine—perhaps even more beautiful than Figaro—but it will try the 
teeth of the Viennese ;” and Mozart had the wit to answer, ‘‘ We 
will give them time to chew it ;” but the mastication was a long and 
unpleasant process. ‘‘The operais a mistake,” said the public, who, 
after fifteen performances had been forced upon them, became so 
indifferent, not to say hostile, that, for four years, no manager dared 
to play it in the Imperial city. Mozart did his best to court favour 
by alterations and additions, even stooping to write a duet for 
Zerlina and Leporello, in which, as the sequel of a quarrel, the 
servitor is bound hand and foot by the maiden. Devices of 
this kind, however, had no effect, and so strong was the anti- 
Mozart feeling that old Haydn had to come forward and 
throw the weight of his authority into the opposite scale. 
When Don Giovanni reached Berlin, in 1790, a distingushed critic 
of that city charged the music with wanting precisely that 
which all the world now sees in it—heart. ‘‘ Mozart,” he said, 
‘thas aimed at writing something extraordinary, something inimit- 
ably grand in his Don Juan ; the extraordinary is there, certainly, 
but not the inimitably grand. Vanity, eccentricity, fancy, have 
created Don Juan, not the heart; and we should have preferred 
being called upon to admire the highest capabilities of music in one 
of his oratorios or solemn church compositions rather than in his 
Don Juan.” Side by side with this error of judgment may be 
placed a criminal perversion of which, in 1805, Paris was the scene, 
and Kalkbrenner the author. Like certain worthies on this side the 
water, Kalkbrenner held nothing sacred in the way of a composer’s 
intentions. Wherefore he so changed Don Giovanni—interpolating 
some of his own music—that Mozart himself would hardly have 
known it. Especially did he conceive and carry out the happy 
thought of taking the ‘‘ trio of masks” from Donna Anna, Donna 
Elvira, and Don Ottavio, and giving it to three gendarmes. Upon 
all this we now look back and smile, as proof of the folly of a day 
not our own. Do we also smile at the fact that, even on the rare 
occasions when an operahouse is open amongst us, Don Giovanni is 
never performed ? No neglect can alter the character of the work. 
It must remain, for all time, the masterpiece of the greatest musician 
that ever lived. If it fall into disuse, therefore, the cause is properly 
looked for in a taste for higher or for lower things. Higher things 
we do not know, but the lower are in plenty, and, according to the 
opinion of many, more “effective,” that is, more noisy and thrilling. 
If this continues, the result, as Thibaut says, ‘‘ will inevitably be 
that at our musical repasts we shall never be able to eat our melon 
without cayenne pepper, and, like most Russians, must give up 
brandy for aquafortis.” To throw away the wholesome food of 
Mozart for condiments ‘‘hot i’ the mouth,” is, indeed, to consum- 
mate a series of mistakes. 








The scenery, properties, and dresses of the ballet, Messalina, per- 
formed 120 nights at the Victoria-Theater, Berlin, have been sold to 
a London manager. 

Miss Marte Temprest.—The clever young lady who, under the 
pseudonym of Marie Tempest, has just earned a marked success at 
the Opera Comique Theatre in Messrs Herman and Jones’ new 
legendary opera, The Fay o’ Fire, was formerly a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Miss Tempest began her vocal studies at that 
institution under Manuel Garcia, and terminated them with A. 
Duvivier, under whose tuition she obtained both the Silver Medal 
and the Llewelyn Thomas Gold Medal, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following is the programme of music given at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday, 
November 14 :— 

“So rasch wie Méglich,” from Sonata in G minor, Op. 22, piano- 
forte (Schumann)—Mr G. W. F. Crowther, pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers ; 
Two Spring Songs (MS.), ‘‘ The Primrose” and ‘‘ Apple Tree” (H. 
Orsmond Anderton, student)—accompanist, Mr C. Stewart Macpher- 
son—Miss Selina Quicke,. pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr Fiori ; 
Quasi Pastorale, Allegro Maestoso, organ (Henry Smart)—Mr J. T. 
Williams,* pupil of Mr Briant ; Two Sketches (MS.), ‘‘The 
Legend” and ‘‘The Village Fountain,” pianoforte (F. Kilvington 
Hattersley, student)—Miss Dora Bright, Potter Exhibitioner, pupil 
of Mr Davenport and Mr Walter Macfarren; Air, ‘ O rest in the 
Lord,” Elijah (Mendelssohn)—accompanist, Mr A. E. Godfrey—Miss 
Mary Bellas, pupil of Mr Shakespeare ; Introduction and Romance, 
in G minor (MS.), pianoforte and violin (Lucy Downing, student) 
—Miss Lucy Downing and Miss Cecilia Gates, pupils of Mr Daven- 
port, Mr Arthur O’Leary, and Mr Sainton; Trios, “Song for 
Twilight ” (Francesco Berger) and ‘‘The Butterfly” (Henry Smart) 
—accompanist, Mr Septimus B. Webbe (Sterndale Bennett scholar) 
—Miss Kate Condy, Miss Ada Stephenson and Miss Lily Rowe, 
Parepa Rosa scholar, pupils of Mr Randegger; Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 2, No. 1, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Horniman, pu il of Mr 
Westlake ; Song (MS.), ‘‘O lady leave thy silken thread ” (Lawrence 
Kellie, student)—accompanist, Mr Lawrence Kellie—Mr Lawrence 
Kellie, pupil of Mr Davenport and Mr Randegger ; Ballade in A flat, 
Op. 47, pianoforte (Chopin)—Miss Cannon, pupil of Mr Oscar 
Beringer ; Recitation, Macbeth, Act I., Scenes 5 and 7 (Shakspere)— 
Lady Macbeth, Mrs Sinkinson ; Macbeth, Mr Frank Holt ; Servant, 
Miss Elliott—pupils of Mr Walter Lacy ; Song (MS.), A Love Song 
of the 17th Century (Amy Horrocks, student)—accompanist, Miss 
Amy Horrocks—Miss Selina Quicke, pupil of Mr Davenport and Mr 
Fiori ; Rondino Espressivo and Gavotte Nouvelle, pianoforte (Walter 
Macfarren)—Miss Marie James, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren; 
Song (MS. ), “ The Wind and the Leaves ” (Mona Buchanan, student) 
—accompaniment, Miss Mona Buchanan—Miss Kate McKrill, West- 
morland Scholar, pupil of Mr Prout and Mr Fiori; Song, ‘‘ Eyes 
are gazing” (Maud Valérie White)—accompanist, Mr A. E. God- 
frey—Miss Florence Hughes, pupil of Mr Holland ; Duets (MS.), 
pianoforte (C. Stewart Macpherson, student)—Mr C. Stewart Mac- 

herson and Mr H. E. Powell, pupils of Professor Macfarren, Mr 
Valter Macfarren and Mr F, b. Jewson; Song, ‘*The Worker ” 
(Charles bata s+ oh Mr Septimus B. Webbe—Miss Marie 
Davis, pupil of Mr Goldberg; Romance et Danse Russe, Op. 39, 
violin (Heinrich Hofmann)—accompanist, Mr Alfred H. Fox, Balfe 
scholar—Mr Edward J. O’Brien, pupil of Mr Ralph. 
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MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 

Mr H. A. Lambeth’s Sassenach friends will be interested to know 
that the veteran musician has been appointed conductor of the West 
of Scotland Choral Union, a new society, which has just made a bid 
for a position in Glasgow musical life. There is plenty of room 
for another choral society here : and, as it is understood that con- 
siderable care has been shown in selecting members of good ability, 
the undertaking promises well. 

The chorus of the Glasgow Choral Union, under the charge of Mr 
Allan Macbeth, is hard at work on The Rose of Sharon, in view of 
the forthcoming performance. The rehearsals are largely attended, 
and as the members have accepted Mr Mackenzie’s magnum opus 
with something not unlike enthusiasm, the prospects of a fine choral 
performance at any rate are exceedingly bright. The composer will 
conduct, and his visit to St Mungo is looked forward to with feelings 
of lively satisfaction. On the 11th December Mr Mackenzie will be en- 
tertained to dinner by the Glasgow Society of Musicians ; and as a big 
gathering is expected the committee have secured the South Room, 
St Andrew’s Hall, for the occasion. Many prominent citizens have 
signified their intention of being present, and the accomplished 
ae can count upon a cordial reception from his ‘‘ brither 
Scots.” ‘*We may now more than ever place our hope of a great 
= composer in this Scottish musician.” So wrote one of the 
ps critics of the day when Mr Mackenzie’s ballade, La Belle 

ame sans Merci was brought out at the Philharmonic Society’s 
concert. Few, if any, will be disposed to call in question this 
prediction—from the pen, by the way, of an esteemed contributor 
to The Musical World. 

The annual visit of Dr Charles Hallé and Mdme Norman-Néruda 
drew to the Queen’s Rooms, on the 13th inst., a large and brilliant 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 














assemblage. The enthusiasm was, moreover, a remarkable feature 
of the evening, and there was much to account for its genuine 
heartiness. Instance the superb performance of Beethoven’s grand 
Sonata for piano and violin in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2. Dr Hallé’s 
exquisite phrasing in the Schubert-Heller trio of ‘‘ Melodies,” and 
the consummate art Mdme Néruda displayed in Max Bruch’s violin 
Concerto in G'minor. The difficulties with which the last-named 
composition bristles were deftly disposed of, a marvel, indeed, of 
manipulative skill, Glasgow amateurs owe Dr Hallé and his accom- 
plished coadjutor a deep debt of gratitude for the educational 
advantages enjoyed through the agency of these annual visits. In 
days gone by the measure of support accorded was, I daresay, scant 
enough, but a favourable turn of the tide has, happily, taken place. 
An acknowledgment of Mr Muir Wood’s enterprise in pluckily 
furthering the interests of chamber music in Glasgow must not be 
omitted. 

Miss Mary Davies renewed acquaintance with her Glasgow friends 
at the St Andrew’s Hall Ballad Concert on Saturday evening last. 
Miss Marian Burton, Mr Dalgetty Henderson, and Mr Thurley 
Beale also sang ; Mr Emile Berger was pianist, and Mr W. H. Cole’s 
select orchestra contributed some admirable selections. More about 
this compact little band on another occasion. 

Mdme Marie Schipek and her galaxy of five and forty white- 
skirted fair ones found their way to our leading concert-room on 
Monday last. Weather did its best to keep folks at their “ain 
fireside,” and hence, perhaps, the small audience which faced the 
Viennese Lady Orchestra. The cold was intense, but it seemed to 
have little or no effect on the deft and sprightly account which the 
new-comers gave of the dance measure. In handling ‘‘ the fiddle 
and the bow,” Mdme Schipek herself is no mean executant, and, 
knowing what she wants, her behests are obeyed in a remarkable 
degree. The tone of the first violins is excellent, the ladies play 
their ball-room strains with irresistible vigour, sparkle, and ‘“‘ go,” 
and there is, moreover, an air of business pervading the whole 
surroundings. The couple of harmoniums do their best to compensate 
for the absence of the brass contingent, and a full complement of 
wood wind, but this, after all, is not saying much. A ‘‘ Potpourri” 
in the programme turned out to be a sort of three-volume novel, a 
concoction of terrible length, manufactured possibly by the yard 
across the English channel. The maw was, well, a voracious one. 
It gobbled up Verdi, Lecocg, Offenbach, and a shoal of other 
respectable gentlemen. Miss Annie Albu sang with great acceptance 
during the wee 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company open a short season at the Grand 
Theatre on Monday next. Amongst other good things Manon and 
Nadeshda are promised.—F. 








The Spanish Provincial Government have voted an annual grant 
of 20,000 pesos, about £4,000, to the Conservatory of Music recently 
founded in Havannah. 

Mr Carl Armbruster’s remaining lectures, to complete his series 
on the musical dramas of Richard Wagner, are announced to take 
place at the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, on Thursday 
evenings, December 3rd and 10th. 

Herr Levi, conductor at the Theatre Royal, Munich, has been to 
Bayreuth for the purpose of settling with Mdme Wagner and Herr 
Gross, the banker, the preliminary arrangements for next year's 
“‘ Festival-Stage-Play Performances.” 

AUBERT PALACE.—The ‘‘Indian Village” now added to the 
attractions of the Albert Palace will be found to supply in happy 
combination much instruction with considerable amusement. Two 
rows of shops have been constructed and conveniently arranged, 
where are to be seen native Indians busily employed exhibiting 
their skill in about thirteen different trades. Among the handi- 
crafts carried on under the eyes of the spectator may be named 
carpet, cloth, and silk weaving, embroidery of every kind, carving 
of wood and ivory, pottery making and engraving, while some 
elaborate specimens of inlaid work are produced by the swift hands 
of other Indian artizans, whose ingenuity of manipulation will create 
equal surprise and delight. In the annexe of the south gallery an 
exhibition is given by Indian experts of snake-charming, Nautch- 
dancing, juggling, and conjuring, some of the marvels of sleight-of- 
hand being performed with singular adroitness, and baffling the 
closest scrutiny of the beholder. No less than twenty-seven 
‘* castes” are said to be here represented. The picturesque features 
of Oriental life have never been so completely and vividly presented 
to the English public, and for many reasons the ‘‘ Indian Village,” 
now to be visited at Battersea, will be recognized as well worthy of 
attracting general attention. A concise descriptive hand-book has 
been prepared, enabling the visitor to thoroughly understand the 
various departments of this novel and highly interesting exhibition. 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY AT EDINBURGH. 


Nadeshda, the second opera by the English composer, Mr Goring 
Thomas, for which Mr Carl Rosa stands sponsor, was on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 14, submitted to the judgment of an Edinburgh 
audience at the Lyceum Theatre. The composer has been fortunate 
in starting with a fairly wholesome plot. There is only one murder, 
and although this is somewhat summarily accomplished, and is in 
its method frankly brutal, the victim is so much the béte noire of the 
piece that the spectators feel his despatch to be not inconsistent 
with a reasonable economy of human life. On the other hand, the 
story contains many elements reaching an almost idyllic beauty. 
Then, in spite of a ruthless application of the knife to the opera 
since its first production, there have been preserved in it a continuity 
of purpose mh a suiting of the action to the word which is far from 
being a hackneyed thing on the lyric stage. When the tenors and 
basses of the chorus have antiphonically exhorted each other to 
haste away, they generally do haste, and are not required to linger 
around aimlessly while the composer labours through his ‘‘ develop- 
ment” in order to finish with a fortissimo on the tonic. This 
business-like use of the chorus in advancing the action is, in fact, 
one of the features of the composer’s aaher, and is one which sets 
in the best light his capacity for saying a thing in music without 
unnecessary exordium or peroration. Original elements in the 
music are less easy of discovery than this ready effectiveness, 
Much of the melody, which is immediately pleasing and has a 
secure popularity, is really a sublimation of the commonplace. The 
orchestration is, on the whole, perhaps less crowded with graceful 
invention than that of Hsmerlda, but it is freer and more resolutely 
bent on emphasizing the stage action. In the love-music of the 
third act, the singing of the violins and the clever employment of 
the violoncellos and violas showed a high command of impassioned ex- 
pression, while the airs for Ivan and San, as well as the choruses 
of peasants, had an instrumental support and commentary of a very 
dramatic kind. In performance the opera presented few jarring 
points, and many frankly to be admired. Mdme Burns’ art has 
rarely had better opportunity and environment. Her singing was 
always grateful to the sense, and some of her scenes were wrought 
out with a simplicity of art that had strong emotional effectiveness. 
Mr McGuckin was also in good voice, and wore the heroic air with 
more than his wonted ease. The Ivan of Mr Crotty is sufficiently 
emphasized, while his spirited declamation in the second act 
exhibited Mr Thomas’ vigorous vein to considerable advantage. 
Miss Dickerson, whose opening solo is one of the composer’s 
deflections from dramatic rectitude, rendered the music of the 
Princess with appropriate energy and vocal sufficiency. Ostap, as 
personated by Mr Max Eugine, had also good points that may be 
expected to improve with practice. The chorus seemed well- 
drilled in the rendering of the stage bustle, though the ballet, or 
whatever it may be termed, in the second act was laughably 
grotesque in a way not premeditated. It only remains to be added 
that the enthusiasm of the audience continued unabated to the 
close.—Hdinburgh Evening News, Nov. 16. 


—o—— 


BURGH’S ANECDOTES OF MUSIC IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 702.) 
Cuapter II. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.* 
September 20th, 1813. 

In the beginning of the year 1720, a plan was formed for the regular 
establishment of an Italian Opera, and a fund of fifty thousand 
pounds raised by subscription for this purpose among the first 
personages in the kingdom, to which his majesty George the First 
contributed one thousand pounds, 

_ This establishment was called the Royal Academy of Music ; con- 
sisting of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty directors. The 
first year, the Duke of Newcastle was governor; Lord Bingley, 
deputy-governor ; and the directors were the Dukes of Portland and 
Queensbury ; the Earls of Burlington, Stair, Waldegrave ; Lords 
Chetwynd and Stanhope; Generals Dormer, Wade, and Hunter ; 
Sir John Vanbrugh ; Colonels Blathwayt and O'Hara ; James Bruce, 
Thomas Cole, Conyers D’Arcey, Bryan Fairfax, George Harrison, 
William Poulteney, and Francis Whitworth, Esquires. 

To render this undertaking as complete as possible, it was deter- 
mined by the directors not only to engage a lyric poet in their 
service, but likewise the best vocal performers that could be found 
in the several parts of Europe, and the three most eminent com- 
— then living who could be prevailed upon to visit this country. 

or this purpose, Bononcini, as he tells us himself, had been invited 


* Not the respected institution of Tenterden Street. 








hither from Rome ; Attilio Ariosto, from Berlin ; and Handel, who 
resided at this time with the Duke of Chandos at Cannons, was not 
only included in this triumvirate, but commissioned to engage the 
singers. With this view he went to Dresden, where the Elector of 
Saxony, Augustus, then King of Poland, had Italian operas per- 
formed at his court in the most perfect and splendid manner, 
Here Handel engaged Senesino, Berenstadt, Boschi, and Durastanti, 

The first opera that was performed under the direction of this 
establishment was Numitor (April 2nd, 1720), composed by Giovanni 
Porta, of Venice. The music of this drama was printed, and is 
superior to any previously imported from Italy. 

After five representations, Nwmitor was superseded, on the 27th 
of April, by Radamisto, written by Nich. Haym, and the first opera 
which Handel composed for the Royal Academy of Music. This 
drama, which had a run of ten nights when it first came out, was 
not only resumed the next season, but revived in 1728, with 
additional songs, when it likewise had a long run. 

The composition of this opera is more solid, ingenious, and full of 
fire than any drama which Handel had yet produced in this country. 
And it appears that he himself was not insensible to its worth, as 
he dedicated the book of words to George the First, subscribing 
himself His Majesty’s ‘‘ most faithful subject.” He likewise had 
the songs of this opera finely engraved on copper and published them 
himself, as well as the additional songs. 

The first movement of the overture is grand and majestic, and 
the fugue written with that spirit and science which have always 
rendered his movements of that kind superior to any that can be 
found in the overtures of other composers. There is no minuet or 
popular air at the end of this prefatorial production, which has 
prevented it from being so frequently played as many others. Upon 
the whole, we may justly observe that few, if any, of Handel’s 
operas would afford more amusement to a modern audience than 
Radamisto, in which there are so many fine songs in various styles 
that, with a few alterations to accomodate the singers and comply 
with the taste of the times, its intrinsic worth and its author’s still 
undiminished celebrity would excite attention and renovate its 
popularity. 

The third drama that was performed after the establishment of 
the Royal Academy of Music was an opera called Narciso, composed 
by Domenico Scarlatti, and conducted by Thomas Roseingrave, who 
contributed several additional songs. 

Thomas Roseingrave was an enthusiastic, ingenious, and worthy 
man, of considerable eminence in his youth for his performance on 
the harpsichord and organ, both as a sight’s man and extemporary 
player, but his intellect being a little deranged in the latter part of 
his life, rendered him so whimsical and eccentric a character that we 
cannot, in justice to our readers, pass him by in silence. 

He was the son of Daniel Roseingrave, who, having been brought 
up in the King’s Chapel at the same time as Purcell, was first 
promoted to the place of organist of Salisbury Cathedral, and after- 
wards to that of St Patrick’s, Dublin. Daniel had two sons ; one of 
them, Ralph, succeeded his father at St Patrick’s; the other, 
Thomas, being regarded as a young man of uncommon abilities for 
the study of his art, was honoured by the chapter of St Patrick's 
with a pension, to enable him to travel for improvement. ; 

About the year 1710, he set off for Italy. Having arrived at Venice, 
on his way to Rome, he was invited, as a stranger and a virtuoso, to 
an Academia, or, a8 we say, concert, at the palace of a nobleman, 
where, among others, he was requested to sit down to the harpsi- 
chord and favour the company with a foccata, as a specimen della 
sua virtit, ‘of his professional abilities.” Feeling, as he himself 
declared to Dr Burney, rather better in courage and finger than 
usual, he exerted himself, and imagined, by the applause he received, 
that his performance made some impression on the company. _ 

After a cantata had been sung by a scholar of Fr. Gasparini, who 
himself accompanied her, a grave young man, dressed in black, and 
in a black wig, who had stood in one corner of the room very quiet 
and attentive while Roseingrave played, being asked to sit down to 
the harpsichord, when he an to play, said Roseingrave, in his 
eccentric way, he thought ten hundred devils had been at the instru- 
ment, for he never had heard such passages of execution and effect 
before. The performance so far surpassed his own, and every 
degree of perfection to which he thought it possible he should ever 
arrive, that if he had been within reach of any instrument with 
which he could have done the deed, he should have cut off his own 
fingers. 

pon inquiring the name of this extraordinary performer, he was 
od that it was Domenico, son of the celebrated Alessandro Scar- 
atti. 

Roseingrave declared he did not, after this, touch an instrument 
fora month. He afterwards, however, became very intimate with 
the young Scarlatti, followed him to Rome and Naples, and hardly 
ever quitted him while he remained in Italy, which was not till after 
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the peace of Utrecht, as appears by an anthem which he composed 
at Venice in 1713, and which Dr Tudway has inserted in the fifth 
volume of his Manuscript Collection of English Music, page 149, 
“‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come.” There is much fire and spirit 
in the introductory symphony, of a very modern cast. Roseingrave 
is here erroneously called a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
instead of Dublin, whence he received his exhibition. His election 
to the place of organist of St George’s, Hanover Square, was 
oavendelt with very honourable circumstances. The parishioners 
consisting chiefly of persons of rank and fortune, being very desirous 
of having a good organist, and unwilling to trust to their own judg- 
ment, or to be teazed by the solicitations of candidates of mean 
abilities, requested Mr Handel, Dr Pepusch, Dr Greene, and Mr 
Galliard to hear the competitors play and determine their degree of 
merit. The candidates were allowed half an hour each to manifest 
their abilities on the organ in whatever way they pleased, and were 
then severally required to play extempore on subjects given by the 
judges. Mr Handel did not attend in person, but sent his deputy. 
(To be continued. ) 


—— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

Beriin.—At the Royal Operahouse, Mdlle Ehrich, formerly a 
member of the corps de ballet at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
has appeared as Zerline in Mozart’s Don Juan. Mdlle Beeth 
impersonated on the occasion Elvira, and Mdme Sachse-Hofmeister, 
Donna Anna; Herr Betz, Don Juan ; Herr Rothmiihl, Don Ottavio; 
and Herr Krolop, Leporello.—Anton Rubinstein’s concerts have lost 
none of their attraction as they have proceeded. The programme of 
the fifth concert was devoted to specimens from the works of 
a intimately connected with the history of the piano, such 
as Clementi, Field, Hummel, Moscheles, Tha berg, and Liszt.— 
According to annual custom, Stern’s Vocal Association gave on the 
6th inst. a concert in memory of Felix Mendelssohn, when the 
programme included the master’s “114th Psalm” and ‘“‘ Erste Wal- 
een as well as his Violin Concerto, the violinist being 

oseph Joachim, How he acquitted himself of his task, and how he 
was applauded, it is superfluous to say.—The works performed at 
Herren Joachim, de Ahna, Wirth, and Hausmann’s third Quartet 
Evening were Auton Rubinstein’s Quartet in F minor, Op. 106; 
Beethoven’s in B flat major, Op. 18; and Schubert’s in D minor.— 
Franz Liszt's ‘‘ Symphonic Poem,” Orpheus, J. Raff's Im Walde, and 
five numbers of Anton Rubinstein’s ballet, Die Rebe, figured in the 
programme of the Philharmonic Society’s first concert under the 
direction of Professor Klindworth. Sefior Sarasate was the violinist. 
He played Max Bruch’s Second Concerto, a novelty in the shape of 
a so-called ‘* Ballad with Orchestra,” by G. Henschel, and Leopold 
Auer’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise.” He was tumultuously applauded 
after each piece. 

WatrersporF.—Not only will the centenary of Friedrich 
Schneider’s birth be duly celebrated here where he first saw the 
light, but also in Chemnitz and Dessau by the performance of his 
oratorios, Weltgericht and Absalon. Mdlle Katharine Schneider, a 
grand-daughter of the composer’s, will sing the soprano part in both 
works, while his son Theodor will officiate as conductor in Chemnitz, 
and Herr August Klughardt, Ducal Chapelmaster, in Dessau. 

DrespEn.—Mdme Essipof took part in the first concert at the 
Neustiidter Casino, when she gave a brilliant rendering of the G 
minor Pianoforte Concerto by M. Saint-Saéns, and of compositions 
by Chopin and Anton Rubinstein, in all of which she was much 
applauded. Herr von Witt, from the Grand Ducal Theatre, 
Schwerin, was the vocalist. 

Lisbon.—The principal artists engaged for the present season at 
the Teatro San Carlo are Signore Borghi-Mamd, Russel, Bovelli, 
Borlinetto ; Signori De Bassini, Guilla, Jourdain, Avarino, Rossetti, 
Cotogni, Maurice Devriés, Lorrain, Pinto, and Frigotti. Mdmes 
Adelina Patti, Adler-Devriés, and the tenor Masini, will each appear 
for a few nights. A new opera, also, Flavia, by the Portuguese 
composer, A. Sauvinet, will probably be produced. 

Boston, U.S.—The first place in America where singing was 
taught as a school exercise was the Hawes Grammar School here. 
The late Lowell Mason was the teacher. 

DE GUSTIBUS NON EST DISPUTANDUM.—From an American contem- 

rary, The Norristown Herald, we learn that a dog in Providence, 

-I., sits before the piano and yowls while he paws the keys. ‘‘'The 
next door neighbours,” continues The Norristown Herald, “say it is 
a slight improvement over the warbling of the young lady who sits 
at the piano and yowls during the absence of the dog; but some 
persons do not know what om singing is when they hear it.” 

Busseto.—The Ménestrel informs its readers that, when Verdi 
lately celebrated here his 74th birthday, a host of friends and 





admirers came from all parts to congratulate him on the happ 
event. To one of them who inquired how he was progressing wit 
his Iago, he replied, ‘‘I fear very much I shall not be able to finish 
it. When a man has reached, as I have, an age at which he no 
longer experiences the attacks of burning jealousy, I think that any 
attempt on his part to express musically a sentiment he does not 
feel would be a piece of temerity, and even dangerous.” ‘* Must 
this,” asks the Ménestrel, ‘‘be considered as settling the famous 
Iago question ?” 

New Yorx.—The Italian season at the Academy of Music was 
inaugurated with G. Bizet’s Carmen, Mdme Minnie Hauk being the 
heroine ; Mdme Dotti, Michaela; Signor Ravelli, Don José; and 
Signor del Puente, Escamillo. The conductor was Signor Arditi. 
The performance went off very well, and Mdme Minnie Hauk was 
especially applauded. The opera on the second night was Jl T'rova- 
tore, with a débutante, Mdlle Litvinoff, a young Russian lady, as 
Leonora. The other leading artists included in the cast were Mdme 
Lablache, Azucena ; Signor Giannini, Manrico ; and Signor de Anna, 
the Conte di Luna. 

Mpme Menter, the pianist, who, it was reported, had retired 
from the profession and become a millionaire, has been creating a 
Surore by her performances at Christiana and Copenhagen. ‘The 
following extract from a letter dated Copenhagen, Nov. 14, has 
been forwarded to us :—‘‘ At Christiana all the concerts were sold, 
the enthusiasm was colossal, and the public indefatigable in 
bestowing ‘ses ovations flatteuses’ on Mdme Menter, the students 
of the University assembling before her hotel after the concert, and 
serenading her. At Copenhagen enthusiasm was beyond bounds, 
and the students, not content with serenading the pianist, attached 
themselves to her carriage after the concert, and drew her round 
the city to her hotel, not dispersing until Mdme Menter appeared 
at the balcony of her apartment, and, in an appropriate speech, 
thanked them for their sae reception.” Mdme Menter intends 
visiting London next spring, and add one more to the galaxy of 
pianists expected to honour ‘‘ unmusical” England with their 
presence. 

eee eae 


REVIEWS. 

Two recent publications of Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 
‘The Promise of the Spring,” by C. Swinnerton Heap, and ‘‘The 
broken flower,” by Sebastian B. Schlesinger, the first set to words 
by Jetty Vogel and the last-named to some charming words by 
Felicia Hemans (with a German translation), are very excellent 
specimens of the class of compositions now so much in vogue for 
drawing-room performances. We cannot award the same praise to 
a waltz-song, ‘‘Swinging,” by E. Silva (published by H. W. 
Wickins), which owes its existence evidently to the successful 
waltz-song by Mr Crowe, ‘‘See-saw”; nor do we think much of 
‘* Eldorado,” a ‘‘Danse gracieuse,” for the pianoforte, by E. 
Boggetti (published by E. Ascherberg & Co.), although the very 
pretty title page, representing a Greek temple, will find favour in 
the eyes of young pianists, independently of the waltz being tuneful 
and easy to play. 

Messrs Morley & Co. have published (from the pen of Mr Carl 
Mangold, Professor at the Guildhall School of Music, and musical 
instructor to the Duchess of Teck) a valuable little treatise on 
Counterpoint, a sequel to the book on Harmony, which has already 
commanded a large sale. It may fairly be said that Counterpoint 
will become equally popular. Mr Carl Mangold has cleverly avoided 
the intricacy amid which some authors have managed to conceal a 
most difficult branch of the musical art. He has rightly deemed it 
best to approach the subject by the simplest means. The explana- 
tions and definitions are clear and to the point, and the musical 
illustrations are sufficient and well chosen. Thus the attention of 
the pupil is seized and retained at the outset, and the mind of the 
student glides imperceptibly and almost unwittingly to as full a 
grasp of the subject as it is likely to attain from any manual of such 
dimensions.—C. 





AN AUTUMN SONG. 

The leaves are falling all around, Beside me stands a soul well-loved, 
Fast waning is the year, A face so fair, so dear, 

The maple wears a russet hue, A voice so sweet, that gently bids 
And ferns are curled and sere ; Me be of goodly cheer. 

The bees now sleep that murmured | For leaves may fall and swallows part, 
In foxglove-bells all day, [low,| And skies grow dull and grey, 

And, wheeling out from sullen sky, |The humming throng may sleep, but 
Sad swallows haste away. True love, will live for aye. [love 
Copyrght. J. H. A. Hicks, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, NOVEMBER 23, 1885, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme, 

Part I.—Quartet in E flat, Op. 51, for two violins, viola, and violoncell© 
(Dvorék)—Mdme Norman- Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Franz Néruda ; 
Song, ‘‘ La charmante Marguerite” (Old French)—Miss Liza Lehmann; Sonata 
in O major, Op. 24, for pianoforte alone (Weber)—Mr Max Pauer, 

Part II.—Ballade in G minor, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(Franz Néruda)—Mdme Norman-Néruda; Two German Volkslieder (Marie 
Wurm)—Miss Liza Lehmann; Sonata in A major, Op. 30, No. 1, for pianoforte 
and violin alone (Beethoven)—Mr Max Pauer and Mdme Norman-Neéruda, 

Accompanist—Miss MARIE Wurm (by permission of the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship Committee.) 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Programme 
FOR 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 21, 1885, 


To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 

Quartet in G major, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mozart) 
—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Franz Néruda; Song, 
“ Thou'rt passing hence” (Sullivan)—Mr Santley ; Sonata in E minor, Op. 7, for 
pianoforte alone, first time (Greig)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Sonata in D 
major, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Corelli)—Mdme Norman- 
Néruda ; Song, ‘‘ Le nom de Marie,” by desire (Gounod)—Mr Santley; Trio in 
© minor, Op. 66, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Mendelssolhin)—Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Herr Franz Néruda. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 
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DER ZIGEUNERBARON (THE GIPSY-BARON),. 
OPERETTA BY JOHANN STRAUss,* 

He is no gipsy, and he is no baron. How our hero came, 
nevertheless, to obtain his strange title is something which—— 
the libretto must explain. Sandor Barinkay (Herr Streitmann), 
the son of a landed proprietor in the Banate, who became com- 
promised on account of his political opinions, accompanied, when 
a boy, his father into exile. Thanks to a universal amnesty, he re- 
turns as a young man years afterwards to his native land, and is 
reinstated in his hereditary estates by the Royal Commissary 
Carnero (Herr Friese). The estate has gone to rack and ruin, and 
is a squatting ground for poor gipsies. The only respectable 
person in the neighbourhood is a wealthy pig-breeder, named 
Zsupan (Ilerr Girardi), whose handsome and fashionably educated 
daughter, Arsena (Mdlle Reisser), forthwith takes the young 
gentleman’s fancy. But she contemptuously rejects his suit, and 
tells him not to reappear in her presence before he is at least a 
baron. Indignant at, and tired of, this affectation of nobility, 
Barinkay takes a liking all the more speedily for the primitive 
familiarity of the Gipsys, who surround him and proclaim him 
their wojwod, or leader. He accepts the dignity and is now, at 
any rate, a Gipsy baron. At the same time he feels so power- 
fully attracted by the beauty and simple cordiality of a gipsy 
maiden, Saffi, (Mdlle Collin), that he chooses her without more 
ado for his wife. In the second act, we see him digging for the 
treasure his father once buried under some old masonry. The 
lucky fellow really brings to light a quantity of jewelry and a 
casket filled with ducats. The disagreeably meddlesome Com- 
missary threatens to have him brought to trial for concealing his 
fortunate discovery—when, just at the right moment, the superior 
Palatine, or Obergespan, of the district, Count Homonay (Herr 





* From the Neue freie Presse. 





Joseffy) appears with his hussars to enlist troops for Austria, 
Barinkay, quickly ready, hands over the whole of his treasure 
for the military chest, and enlists with all his gipsies, The third 
act, laid before the gates of Vienna, is nothing but joy and merri- 
ment, The troops return. victorious ; for his patriotic services, 
Barinkay is raised to the rank of a real baron and united to his 
Saffi, who meanwhile has developed into a pasha’s daughter. 

Any one who has read Jokai’s most delicious little story, Saff, 
will probably share my astonishment at its selection as the subject 
of a libretto. A host of charming notions abound in it, and it is 
narrated with genial humour and the naiveté of a nursery tale; 
but these notions are not adapted for the stage. At the very 
outset, how realistically does Jokai paint the doings of the 
Turkish Pashas in Hungary, and the boggy, desolated village, 
where the only residents left are the’clergyman and an old gipsy 
woman, With what touching simplicity he then describes the 
sad boyhood of little Barinkay, in exile with his mother. “The 
deserted lady lived for a short time on the sale of her bracelets 
and ear-rings, and, when all these resources were exhausted, sang 
in coffee houses. It was a miserable means of livelihood. Subse- 
quently an Arab street-performer engaged the poor thing. She 
travelled in company with him through Roumania and Bulgaria. 
Her little son was growing up and the juggler immediately seized 
on him for his art. He educated him; he taught him all the 
secrets of the profession : to personate toads and apes, to walk 
upon his hands, to scratch his ears with his toes, to swallow fire- 
brands and swords, and many more useful accomplishments of a 
like nature. One day, the juggler broke his neck and the firm 
was dissolved. The poor woman now set up a peripatetic coffee- 
stall, Little Jonas was very handy, and the two once again lived 
respectably.” All this is lost for stage purposes; so is the exqui- 
site description of the capricious Arsena, who tortures in the most 
refined manner every suitor presenting himself. ‘“'The young 
lady possessed some animal pets who were kept only to be as dis- 
agreeable as possible to visitors, A large dog always indulged in 
the joke of putting his fore-paws on their shoulders, staring in 
their eyes, and licking their face. A parti-coloured devil, mean- 
while, flew on the visitor’s head, poured all sorts of insulting ex- 
pressions in his ear, and screamed like mad ; woe to him, however, 
who grew angry.” For refreshment, the young lady had real cock- 
chafers served up, and with them boiling hot drink, flavoured with 
pepper. Barinkay, thanks to the way he has been educated, is proof 
against all this: he stuffs his mouth full of cockchafers (though he 
says he prefers locusts), tosses cff at a draught the boiling peppered 
concoction, and in addition gulps down the live coals, Reckoning 
on his superstition, Arsena, dressed up in a white sheet as a ghost, 
steals into his bedroom. He suddenly conceives the notion of 
throwing himself on his hands and of advancing towards the 
apparition with his feet in the air. The spectre approaches and 
flees, leaving a slipper behind. Jokai’s story is full of such 
humorous details ; if it is deprived of them a very poor residuum 
remains. Of this story not much more was left for dramatisa- 
tion than the return of the young man and his discovery of the 
treasure. Not even its amusing conclusion could be used. It 
takes place at the table of Maria Theresa, who really unties 
the knot of the narrative by a Latin play upon words, That 
Jokai, the brilliant novelist, is a very questionable dramatist, has 
lately been proved by his Kéniy Koloman in Vienna, and his 
Schwarze Perlen in Pesth. So he quickly resigned the task of 
dramatising, in conformity with Strauss’ wish, Der Zigeunerbaron 
to Herr J. Schnitzer, who has executed the delicate task with 
undeniable skill. His libretto cannot, it is true, be praised as 
especially exciting and full of incident; but in the case of 
operettas we are nowadays satisfied if we only get a reasonable and 
logically developed plot, introducing to us, on firm, solid ground, 
real human beings in whom we can take an interest. This seems 
so little and yet has become something so unusual. Herr 
Schnitzer’s libretto possesses nothing in common with that low 
burlesque style of production which we would at once designate 
caricature-operetta on account of its absurd, meaningless plot and 
vapid lay-figures (human beings they are not), in whose existence 
no one believes and at whose jokes no one can laugh. Even 
Strauss has sometimes fallen into the toils of these supposed comic 
and grotesque figures; I will merely remind the reader of the 
Spanish Court in Das Spitzentuch, of the three crimson-coloured 
judges of the Nacht in Venedig, and so on. It was not till lately 
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that a tendency towards improvement was manifested. Der 
Lustige Krieg was influenced by this tendency, and the great 
success of Der Feldprediger is less a triumph of the music than 
the victory of a humanly-possible and kindly story, which unfor- 
tunately dies off, however, in the third act. Der Zigewnerbaron 
moves along on thoroughly popular ground; it gives us charac- 
teristically national figures, and contains situations the pictorial 
and musical effect of which is a matter of certainty from the very 
first. The spoken dialogue is sometimes rather too much spun 
out, but the text of the vocal pieces is distinguished for its happy 
rhymes and adaptability to music. As instances of this we will 
cite only Barinkay’s first song, Zsupan’s martial stanzas, and the 
duet, “ Der Dompfaff, der hat uns getraut.” In addition to sense- 
lessness, shamelessness, that favourite condiment of most 
operettas, is altogether banished from Der Zigeunerbaron, which 
disdains even the customary liberal ballet display. 

The opera-like tragic ending at the end of the second act, how- 
ever, excites in us grave misgivings, when the Gipsy baron, on 
hearing that Saffi is a Pasha’s daughter, deems himself no longer 
fitted by birth to aspire to such a marriage, thinks he is not 
worthy of it, and without more ado leaves his wife, whose heart 
is breaking with grief. This is a piece of completely unnatural 
sentiment, a repulsively false bit of self-sacrifice that suddenly 
throws us out of the proper frame of mind and cools our sympathy 
for the young man who has previously merited our esteem. 
Jokai’s Barinkay would not be capable of such a stupid piece of 
stage-magnanimity ; in the original story the idea of parting from 
Saffi never enters his head. This questionable turn causes the 
music, moreover, to adopt a similar tone. Without the tragic 
element thus introduced, the second finale would flow on in one 
joyous stream, and we could then, as is right and proper, enjoy 
without any moral discord, the charming waltz which brings the 
act toa close. As matters stand, however, the young couple's 
cries of distress are as incisive as a knife, and destroy the 
uniform impression of the finale, which is constructed on a 
basis of uninterrupted joyousness. The Gipsy baron ought, when 
he sets out for the campaign, to be actuated only by the same 
motives as his comrades, namely, patriotism, and not leave his 
Saffi because she is the daughter of a pitiful pasha, but because 
he is the son of a valiant race. 

And now about the music. Der Zigeunerbaron contains 
evidence of striking progress made by the composer in the 
management of larger forms and in characteristic treatment of 
the dramatic element. The more than usually long time Strauss 
has on this occasion allowed himself over his task has proved 
advantageous to the new work; the latter is most carefully 
executed. The music has hereby obtained that unaffected 
natural quality and healthy xaiveté which strikes us as the 
principal characteristic and cardinal excellence of Strauss’ style. 
Everything is genuinely and naturally felt ; the feeling is rendered 
by simple means, and its characteristic features are never 
distorted so as to become strange and unpleasing. The melody 
flows on, unforced, fresh, and agreeable, but that it is surprisingly 
new and contains nothing save what is thoroughly original I will 
not assert. In many cases it reminds one of old dance-tunes by 
the same composer, but it is always his own property to which he 
goes for a small loan. ‘his distinguishes him materially from our 
other operetta composers, who—frequently in their very best 
numbers—imitate if they do not absolutely appropriate his music. 
In Der Zigewnerbaron Strauss never loses his strongly-marked 
individuality ; from the beginning to the end he is unmistakably 
himself, and that alone is a merit of much weight. A com- 
poser does not remain for ever a young Fledermaus ;+ the most 
brilliant talent must give something of its youthful exuberance 
for the artistic maturity and certainty it subsequently acquires. 
Enough that in Der Zigeunerbaron Strauss has preserved a fresh- 
ness which, after his productive efforts during thirty years, is 
nothing less than astounding, and that if he often does remind us 
of something from his previous works, it is always of something 
charming, and his own. 

(To be continued. ) 








Hector Berlioz’s Childe Harold Symphony will probably be given 
this season in Boston, U.S. iia: / . 


t “Bat "—Die Fledermaus is one of Strauss’s earlier operettas. 


HANDEL AND BACH. 
By Proressor Sir G. A. MAcFARREN. 
PART I. 
(Continued from page 722. ) 

Let us now look at Handel for a while. He returned from Italy, 
he went to Hanover, where he obtained an engagement as kapell- 
meister to the Elector, and there met with another musical celebrity, 
the Abbé Steffani. After having been there but a short time, he 
received invitations to come to England to compose music for the 
projected Italian opera in London. Hither he came in 1710, and 
undertook to compose the opera of Rinaldo, which still has some 
claim on our attention, from its containing the often repeated air, 
‘* Lascia ch’ io pianga.” This opera was written so quickly, that 
the author of the Italian text apologised in his preface for imperfec- 
tions on the ground that he could not supply the composer with 
words quickly enough for him to set them to music. The opera had 
an enormous success, Handel was received at Court, and when he 
left, after some twelve months’ sojourn in our capital, it was with 
entreaties that he should revisit this country. After being at home 
in Hanover for some while, his desire for greater publicity, greater 
splendour of surroundings, and greater opportunity than the town of 
Hanover could afford, induced him to return to England. The 
Elector, it is supposed, took some offence, not unnaturally, at the 
desertion of his officer. In 1714, Queen Anne died ; the Elector of 
Hanover became our George I., and when he came to his acquired 
kingdom, Handel was no longer received at Court ; but the husband 
of one of the King’s mistresses, Baron Kilmansegg, devised a scheme 
to bring him again into royal favour. There was to be a pageant in 
the year after the King’s accession, a water pageant, in which the 
royal barge, with a large train of accompanying water craft, was to 
accompany the King from Westminster to the Tower, and it was 
planned that Handel should engage a band of musicians, place them 
in another barge, compose music for them to play, and that this 
barge should cross and re-cross the procession, so that the King 
should be constantly within hearing of the music. This music 

leased him so well that he took the composer once again into his 
avour. We owe, perhaps, something to the King’s favour of 
Handel ; but we must bear in mind that the King brought with him 
his own countrymen, and that the Court was a German Court. The 
courtiers and the royal family could not speak English ; there were 
no performers here who could sing in German; and therefore was 
established on firm ground the Italian opera, which has been perhaps 
an example, perhaps a hindrance, to the growth of English music in 
all subsequent time until our own generation. In 1716, the Kin 
returned on a visit to Hanover, and Handel went in his suite, an 
while there he wrote a second setting of ‘‘The Passion,” interspersed, 
as the other had been, with secular verses. On his return to London, 
he accepted an engagement from the Duke of Chandos, who had a 
splendid mansion at Whitchurch, or Little Stanmore, a village some 
half-dozen miles down the Edgware Road. The Duke entertained 
all persons whom he could attract to his mansion of literary and 
other artistic celebrity. The building had been designed by the chief 
architect of the time, Italian painters were brought there to decorate 
the walls and the ceilings, and Pope, Gay, Humphrey, Hughes, and 
the choicest wits of the period were constantly there, where Handel 
was officiating as organist when wanted. A little later, was devised 
a scheme of opening an Italian opera at the King’s theatre at the 
Haymarket, which went by the name of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and Handel was appointed to go abroad and engage singers 
for this undertaking. In the course of his journey, he visited his 
native town of Halle. This was in 1719, and Bach hearing that he 
was there, and living about sixteen miles distant in Anhalt-Kothen, 
walked to Halle for the sake of offering his homage to the other 
eat musician of the time, but arrived there in the after part of the 
ay on which Handel had left in the morning. 

After one of his journeys with his patron prince in 1720, Bach 
reached home to find that his wife had been buried a week, having 
died in his absence, and he had no notice or intimation until he 
reached his own homestead. By her he had had seven children, of 
whom four survived. It was but in the exercise of music and the 
education of these children that he could find solace for his loss. He 
went, however, in the course of this year once again to hear the 
famous Rheinken in Hamburg, who was then very closely verging 
on one hundred years of age, and he went not only as a listener, but 
upon invitation played upon the organ which Rheinken owned. He 
played to the admiration of all who were by, and most especially of 
this great master of the particular art of improvisation, who, at the 
end of an hour’s performance, exclaimed, “I thought this art would 
die with me, but I find in you it has a more powerful representative 
thanI.” It seems to have been, as was instanced in the case of Bach’s 
father, a fact bordering on the impossible for any of the family to 
remain long in celibacy, and so in a year and a half after the death 
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of Maria Barbara, Bach again married, and the second mate of his 
heart and his home was Anna Magdalena, the daughter of a 
trumpet player. She had a fine soprano voice, and great aptitude 
for music. Bach composed much for her express use, and for that 
of his children by his former wife, especially Friedmann and Karl 
Philip Emanuel. A book exists which has on the cover in gold 
letters the three initials of his wife, “A. M. B.,” and it holds, in 
his own writing, pieces of gradually progressing difficulty for the 
wife and her stepsons to practice, some exercises in harmony and 
counterpoint worked in the handwriting of the wife, and some 
instructive comments. In this book appear some compositions that 
have become known in connection with larger works, especially some 
of the preludes of the famous collection, ‘‘The Well-Tempered 
Clavier.” This work was completed at about the period at which 
we have now arrived. Bach was a very remarkable originator with 
reference to executive music. Previous to his time the thumb and 
fourth finger were not used in harpsichord playing, or, if ever, only 
in very exceptional passages. The thumb had to rest on 
the frame of the instrument, and the other fingers, some- 
times each overlapping {the other, were employed to play 
successive passages. He introduced first of all in Germany 
—though co-incidentally with him, Frangois Couperin introduced 
the same innovation in France—using the extreme fingers in playin 
on keyed instruments. Up to the time of Bach all instruments ha 
been tuned upon pure temperament, so that the key of C had satis- 
factory because truthful intonation ; but every sharp or flat that was 
introduced in the music disturbed the propriety ofthe scale, and thus it 
was only in the keys most approximate to the key of C that music 
could be played or tolerated. Bach instituted the use of equal 
temperament. He preferred to the harpsichord the clavichord, an 
instrument which would yield to the pressure of the player a different 
quality of tone, whereas the harpsichord was incapable of inflexion 
of sound. This clavichord Bach used to tune with remarkable 
rapidity. Hence his writing a collection of twenty-four pieces, one 
in every major and minor key, to prove the application of his equal 
temperament, and to prove the application of his new method of 
fingering. In all these pieces he distinctly aimed at an expressive 
style of playing, so the records I have had the opportunity of con- 
sulting aver. Hence it must be radically wrong, as some persons 
maintain, upon the ground that the harpsichord would not yield 
louder or softer tones, to play the compositions comprised in that 
collection with an inflexible, even quality of tone. It must have 
been the intention of the author that the tone should be varied to 
the utmost possibility of the player’s touch, and the powers of the 
clavichord diversified according to the expression and suggestion of 
the music. We find, I believe, internal evidence of this where there 
are no written records. In the preludes, especially, there is a 
necessity for a modified expression from phrase to phrase, and from 
section to section of each piece. 


It was in 1722 that the post of organist in Leipsic became 
vacant by the death of Kuhnau. The Town Council were slow 
in filling his place; some persons who were chosen declined the 
office, Telemann especially, because he would not consent to combine 
with the musical duties those of teaching the boys of St Thomas’s 
School Latin. In this case it was urged upon Bach by his friends 
that he should apply ; but he held the office of kapellmeister, which 
is the highest musical dignity throughout Germany, and in going to 
the School of St Thomas he would have been cantor, a word which 
has scarcely a parallel in our English usage, but that denotes a 
functionary very far lower in general esteem than the kapellmeister, 
and he was to be organist of the two Churches of St Thomas and St 
Nicholas, but to bear no remarkable title in consequence. However, 
a consideration of his family necessities, of the higher salary, and of 
the broader field for the exercise of his ability as organist and com- 
poser, induced him to apply for this post, and with a view to 
distinguish his first entrance on office, he composed his setting of St 
John’s version of the Passion ; but as this was to be performed in 
the Passion Week, and as he did not receive his appointment until 
May, it could not be publicly produced in the year of his entering 
office, 1723. It appears that the work was given in the ensuing 
year, and it is surmised that the desire to have it ready for the 
preceding year would account for some appearance of haste in the 
compilation of the text, and in the composition of some portions of 
the music ; especially it is supposed that Bach must have taken 
some old libretto and have altered this himself, possibly to improve 
it, but certainly to fit it more for his use. We have now established 


him in his permanent residence at Leipsic, where he remained 
enerally at cross purposes with the authorities who appointed him. 
hey seemed to have no power of perceiving his remarkable merit, 
and to have made constant complaints of his inefficiency in the 
particular functions to which they required his attention, among 
others his teaching of the boys of the school Latin, and his superin- 








tending their general education, his preparing music for all public 
occasions, and his working rather as a journeyman than as a musical 


artist. 
(To be continued, ) 


pe 
CONCERTS. 


Tue Heckmann Quartet reappeared in London last Saturday 
evening at Princes’ Hall, at one of Mr Hermann Franke’s chamber- 
music concerts, The desire to renew acquaintance with these 
admirable executants was attested by the presence of a large 
audience. As before, the programme consisted solely of quartets, 
the works chosen for this occasion being Schumann’s in A, Op..41, 
Brahms’ in A minor, Op. 51, No. 2, and Beethoven’s in C, Op. 59, 
No. 3. Herr Heckmann and his associates again revealed the per- 
fection of ensemble playing that excited such admiration last spring, 
and invested their performance with intellectual as wellas executive 
qualities of the highest order. There was a large audience.—H. K. 

Lonpon ConSERVATOIRE OF Music.—At a concert lately given by 
the professors and students of Mr Lansdowne Cottell’s institution in 
Porchester Square, a Trio in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, was played by the composer (Mr Walter Wesche) and 
the Messrs Reynolds. It was much admired, the applause at the 
conclusion being as hearty as it was unanimous. Among the lady 
students, who, by the bye, sang some part-songs excellently, were 
Misses Sophie Leméager, Wilhelmina and Alice Rees, Katherine 
Neilson, Mdlle Lorenzi, &c. Songs were also contributed by Messrs 
Charles Neilson and Walter Bernard. The pianists were Misses J. 
Greenbank, Maude Egerton, Isabel Jackson, and Franz Liederitz. 
Mr Basil Althaus played a solo on the violin excellently. The 
conductors were Mr Lansdowne Cottell and Mr Walter Wesche. 

Miss NELLIE CHaptin’s third Monday Popular Ballad Concert, at 
the Atheneum Camden Town on Monday evening, the 16th Novem- 
ber, was very well attended, and the performance of a well-arranged 
programme gave much satisfaction. Among the good things which 
secured the warmest reception were Gounod’s barcarolle ‘‘Ou voulez- 
vous aller,” sung by Miss Clara Leighton (violin obbligato, Miss Kate 
Chaplin); a song, ‘‘Gwendoline” (H. Parker), by Mr Reginald 
Groome (harp obbligato, Mr H. Field) ; and_a new song, ‘‘ Calvary” 
(Paul Rodney), by Miss Jeanie Rosse. Mr Frank Ridsdale also con- 
tributed two songs ‘Tis I alone can tell” (Riegg) and ‘‘ To Anthea” 
(Hatton). In the instrumental department the Misses Nellie and 
Kate Chaplin gave an effective rendering of a Fantasia for violin and 
pianoforte from William Tell (Osborne and De Beriot), receiving a 
well-merited encore. In the second part Miss Kate Chaplin 
further showed her skill in the Andante and Finale from De Beriot’s 
Seventh Concerto. Lieslie’s trio, ‘‘O Memory,” which began the 
concert, received justice at the hands of Misses Leighton, Rosse, and 
Mr Groome ; and Pinsuti’s quartet, ‘‘Good-night,” by the same 
vocalists, with the addition of Mr Ridsdale, concluded the entertain- 
ment. Mr Lovett King was the conductor. 

WEsTBouRNE Park FREE Concerts.—The third concert for the 
season was held in Westbourne Park Chapel on Monday evening, 
the 16th November, under the musical direction of Mr Sinclair 
Dunn, ably assisted by Misses Fenn, Louise France, Florence 
Fox, and Mr §S. J. Whyte, vocalists; Miss Florence Denbeigh 
and Mr W. G. Wood, R.A.M., instrumentalists, The ballads were 
all more or Jess familiar, but the me of the crowded audience 
were none the lesss effusive. Miss Fenn pleased much in ‘“ The 
Better Land” (Cowen), as did also Miss France in ‘‘ Esmeralda j 
(Levey), and Miss Florence Fox, although labouring under a slight 
indisposition, won an encore for her singing of Horn’s ‘‘ Cherry 
Ripe.” Unquestionably the concerted pieces created the deepest 
impression, and especially was this the case in the quartets, ‘‘O who 
will o’er the downs so free” (Pearsall), and ‘‘ In this hour of softened 
splendour” (Pinsuti), by Misses Fenn and France, Messrs Dunn 
and Whyte. Mr Sinclair Dunn did good service, receiving a loud 
encore for his singing of ‘‘ Arise, my lon ” (Jakobowski), to which 
he responded with a spirited rendering of ‘‘The Macgregors 
Gathering.” Miss Florence Denbeigh, a young pianist, besides 
accompanying the various songs, played with much taste Chopin's 
‘Fantaisie Impromptu” and a duet by Mendelssohn, with Mr 
Wood. The feature of the evening, however, was the organ playing 
of Mr W. G. Wood, his selections being a Fantasia and Fugue of 
his own composition, and “Fantasia Pastorale” (Wely). Both 
efforts were warmly appreciated, especially the latter, for which a 
loud re-demand was given, but not conceded owing to the lateness 
of the hour. 

Nehemiah, a new “oratorio,” libretto by Mr A. G. Foxwell, 
music ~ Mr Josiah Booth, was given at Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road, on Tuesday evening. The sympathetic congre- 
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tion who assembled on the occasion in the Rev. Newman Hall’s 
church quite appreciated Mr Booth’s composition, which is hymnal 
throughout. e solos, entrusted to Miss Howes, Miss Dones, and 
Mr Dyved Lewis, were well sung, and the choruses excellently 
rendered by the South London Choral Society, under the direction 
of Mr Venables. As there was no orchestra, Mr Josiah Booth 
played the accompaniments on the organ, but certain obbligati parts 
assigned to the harp were effectively played by Mdme George- 
Fortescue. 

Srepney PopuLaR Concerts.—A series of concerts to last the 
winter has just commenced, and sama to be a source of much 
enjoyment. On Monday evening, November 16th, an excellent pro- 
gramme was gone through, with one or two slight alterations. ‘The 
vicar of All Saints’ has got together a good company of performers, 
and no doubt will meet with every encouragement from the public. 
Miss Evans rendered two songs with much feeling, and Miss Hum- 
phreys did a great deal with a small voice. Master Andrews showed 
much promise in his violin solos. Mrs Francis and a gentleman 
whose name did not appear on the pew sang two humorous 
songs. Mr Ch. Bishenden appeared six times, and was called upon 
to repeat each of his songs, his last song especially creating a great 
effect. Two very pretty duets were also sung with taste and 
expression by Mr and Mrs Bishenden. Mr Gany’s recitations 
deserve especial mention. 

THe thirty eighth performance of new compositions by the 
Musical Artists’ Society took place at Willis’s Rooms on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 14th. The programme commenced with a string 
quartet in G mivor, by Mr George Gear, which had previously been 
heard at one of the Society’s concerts. Its repetition gave general 
satisfaction, being an excellent specimen of quartet writing. The 
work was well performed by MM. Wiener, Ellis Roberts, Alexander 
Wright, and Albert. Mr Gear was “ called” at its conclusion, and 
greeted with unanimous applause. A graceful canzonet, by 
Charlotte Gilbert, entitled ‘“‘ Night and Morn,” came next, and was 
sung by Mr Trevelyn David. Miss Madelina Cronin played re- 
markably well Mr W. H. Speer’s elaborate sonata in D, for piano- 
forte alone, which would be more acceptable were the subjects more 
— defined. A well-written pianoforte trio by Mr Walter 
Wesche, found much favour with the audience, and was played con 
amore by the composer, MM. Wiener and Albert. An interesting 
and spirited Duo Concertante, for pianoforte and violoncello, by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, was admirably rendered by Miss Edith Goldsboro’ 
and M. Albert. <A ‘‘Suite de Danses ” (‘‘ dans le style ancien ”), con- 
sisting of a bourrée, allemande, minuet, passepied, and gigue, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello, the composition of Mr J. Parry Cole ; 
and some piano solos (‘‘ Thought Pictures”), composed and played 
by Mr Tobias A. Matthay, were greatly admired. Vocal composi- 
tions, by Mr Ralph P. Dawes and Miss Emily Lawrence, sung by 
Miss Ellis Walton and Mr Derris Hart, completed the interestin 

rogramme., The musical arrangements were under the direction o 

r Alfred Gilbert. : 

—o— 
PROVINCIAL, 

Norwicu.—St Anprew’s Hatt OrGan Recitats.—Dr Bunnett, 
F.C.0., played last Saturday afternoon, Overture, Hymont (Beet- 
hoven); Invocazione (Capocci); Offertoire in F major (Batiste) ; 
Romance (Gounod); Prelude and Fugue in G minor (Bach); An- 
dantino in G (Bunnett) ; Andante Pastorale, from the Light of the 
World (Sullivan); Andante in E flat, from a Quintet (Mozart) ; 
March, Abraham (Molique).—On Monday evening, Nov. 9, the 
South Heigham Orchestral Union, under the direction of Mr Matt 
Clarke, gave a vocal and instrumental concert in the Parochial Hall, 
which was crowded with a most enthusiastic audience.—The Vice- 
President of the Norwich Gatehouse Choir (S. Gurney Buxton, Esq.) 
has received a communication from Sir Howard Elphinstone, stating 
that H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught has been graciously pleased to 
accept the Presidentship of the Society, vacant by the death of Sir 
Julius Benedict. 

GLascow.—The popular comedian, Mr J. L. Toole, concluded a 
successful engagement on Saturday evening, November 14, at the 
Ropally Theatre, under the direction of Mr George Loveday, his 
right and trusty adviser. Mr Toole appeared on Monday evening 
as “ Paul Pry,” followed by F. C. Burnand’s burlesque, Stage Dora. 
During the week the following pieces were produced : 7'he Shuttlecock, 
The Upper Crust, The Great Taykin, Going it, Mr Gufin’s Elopement, 
Ici on parle Francais, Dot, and Oliver Twist, Friday evening, bein 
his benefit, Mr Toole, in order to keep pace with the times, pA 
his ‘‘ Famous Election Speech,” and after it he said a few words to 
his friends before the curtain. Each evening of his engagement the 
theatre was re from floor to ceiling.—On Monday, Nov. 23, 
the celebrated Carl Rosa Opera Com commence a twelve nights’ 
engagement at the Grand sav henie . RB. 








NorrmncHAmM.—On Tuesday evening, November 17th, Signor 
Bottesini made his third appearance before a Nottingham audience 
within recent years, and met with a most gratifying reception. The 
Albert Hall was crowded in every part, and many persons had to be 
refused admittance. He brought with him Miss Gertrude Griswold, 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr J. W. Turner, vocalists; Signor 
Papini, solo violinist ; and Mr Sidney Naylor, pianist and conductor. 
All the artists were familiar to the audience, with the exception 
of Miss Griswold, who appeared here for the first, but it is hoped 
not for the last time. Mdme Antoinette Sterling—says the 
Nottingham Guardian—has never been heard to such advantage as 
on Tuesday evening. She gave in the first part of the programme, 
‘* Children asleep,” by Frank Moir, and, for an encore, ‘‘ Up in the 
morning early.” In the second part she sang Cowen’s ‘‘ The Better 
Land,” and “ Here’s to the year that’s awa’.” Mr J. W. Turner, in 
response to an encore for Blumenthal’s ‘‘My Queen,” gave ‘“ The 
anchor’s weighed.” In the second part he sang Stephen Adams’ 
pleasing ballad, ‘‘The Maid of the Mill.” Mr Maybrick gave 
**Crown ye with Palms,” “Shipwrecked,” and one of his own 
pleasing compositions. Signor Papini not only sustained the 
reputation which he had earned by previous performances in 
Nottingham, but increased it. Signor Bottesini comes last, but by 
no means least. He was greeted as an old friend and favourite. In 
addition to several concerted pieces, he played a bolero and a duet 
with Signor Papini, both composed by himself. The concert was a 
success in every respect, and the promoters and all connected with it 
are to be congratulated. 

THe EpinsurcH CHoRAL Union.—A remarkable amount of 
interest in vocal music has lately been manifested in connection with 
the preparatory classes of the Edinburgh Choral Union. Last 
season it was found impossible to admit all who desired to enter the 
elementary class, while this season an overflow class has been 
formed, which is all but as large as the first—there being a total of 
about 360 elementary pupils. Such numbers indicate hopeful 

rospects for the future of the Union. The classes, under their 
instructor, Mr James Dowie, are taught the Old Notation, a fact of 
some significance in view of the high claims sometimes made on be- 
half of Tonic Sol-fa as the only successful medium for popular 
musical instruction. 

BricHTon.—Signora Gemma Luziani gave a concert in the Pavilion 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 11, when the clever Italian pianist 
played Chopin’s ‘‘ Berceuse,” the same composer’s Valse in C sha 
minor, and his Polonaise in E flat, as well as compositions by Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and Pfeiffer. Signora Luziani was assisted by Signor 
Campanella, vocalist, Mr W. M. Quirke, violin, and Signor Peruzzi, 
violoncello.—The Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society concluded 
their season on Thursday evening, Nov. 12, by an excellent 

rformance of Jsrael in Eyypt, under the conductorship of Mr 

aylor, the choir deserving the highest praise for the way in which 
the magnificent choruses in this great work were rendered, especially 
the «« Hailstorm Chorus,” which they were compelled to repeat, so 
unanimous was the applause. ‘The principal vocalists were Miss 
Mary Rachel, Miss Mackay Robinson, Miss Whitfield, and Mr 
Gawthrop, who made a great effect in ‘‘ The enemy said,” which 
was loudly encored and repeated. Mr Spearing presided at the 
organ. 
——)—— 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Miss Fanny Davies must be congratulated on the success which 
marked her first appearance at these concerts last Monday. The 
solo she played was ‘Bach's Chromatic Fantasia in D minor, so much 
applause greeting the performance that she had to return to the 
pianoforte and play as an encore one of Mendelssohn’s least known 
compositions. In Schumann’s quartet in E flat, where she was 
joined by Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. Straus and Franz Néruda, 
the favourable impression was confirmed. That Miss Fanny Davies 
has an —e for pianoforte playing which should place her 
among real pianists is undeniable. Firmness, facility, and accuracy, 
combined with an agreeable touch and a good, equal tone, are at 
present the most noticeable characteristics of her playing. At the 
same time she bears unmistakably the stamp of the school from 
which she comes, that is to say it needs no telling to discover that 
Miss Davies has had for instructress Mdme Schumann. The 

rogramme included Beethoven's quartet in C minor, Op. 18; 
Mozart's duet in G major, for violin and viola, played to perfection 
by Mdme Néruda and Herr Straus; and songs sung by Mr Edward 
Lloyd. These were Beethoven’s monumental ‘‘ Adelaida,” and 
G. F. Hatton’s ‘‘For ever nearer,” in which certain two stanzas 
from a poem by Rosetti, not strikingly adapted for ordinary musical 
illustration, are altered and set to music in a way which should 
bring the song into vogue among amateurs. ~. 
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WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. | 





The funeral of Mr Wellington Guernsey, whose death we an- 
nounced last week, took place on Tuesday at the Paddington 
Cemetery, Willesden. Among the old friends who followed him to 
his last home were Mr Ball, Mr Lea, Mr Duncan Davison, and Mr 
Dodd, who brought some handsome floral tributes to place on the 
bier of the deceased. Mr Lansdowne Cottell and other friends sent 
letters of regret at being unable to attend owing to absence from 
town and other causes. 

—_—o-— 


GUSTAV MERKEL. 
(To the Editor of the *‘ Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—Organists everywhere will be truly sorry to hear of the 
death of Gustav Merkel, of Dresden. I venture to think that during 
the present century no composers have produced better organ music 
than Mendelssohn, Smart, and Merkel. There is an elevation and 
purity of style in their works, an absence of meretricious taste and 
flimsy material, which at once mark their artistic superiority and 
their solid construction. 

Having had the privilege of first making known to English 
musicians, through The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, the charming 
productions of Gustav Merkel, the accomplished ‘‘ Hof” or Court 
Organist, a few words respecting my acquaintance with him will no 
doubt be read with interest by those who have heard or played any 
of his beautiful compositions. 

It was in 1870 when I visited Dresden almost with the express 
purpose of asking Merkel to write some pieces for the Quarterly. I 
had previously seen some of his earlier works, to which my attention 
was directed by an experienced, clever organist, in Hamburg. I 
accompanied Merkel to the grand old Catholic Church of which he 
was so long organist, where he finely played some splendid composi- 
tions of Bach’s and his own, for over an hour, and afterwards, at his 
particular request, I played to him Smart’s magnificent Postlude in 
C in the first part of the Quarterly Journal, and Sir Robert Stewart’s 
Fantasia in D minor from the same number. Merkel seemed 
particularly pleased with both, and assured me that it was the first 
English organ music with which he was acquainted. He readily 
acquiesced in my request to write for the Quarterly, and the result 
was the publication of that Pastorale in G major, in Part III., which 
is admitted to be one of the most beautiful and effective organ works 
ever written, and was an especial favourite of the late Henry Smart. 
Since that time we have kept up a pretty regular correspondence 
about other organ works, and it was only about six weeks since that 
I wrote to him and had an immediate reply respecting a new com- 
position he said he would have ready in January ; and it is, indeed, 
deeply to be regretted that his death, at the comparatively early age 
of 58, has deprived the musical world of such an exceptionally 
talented organist and composer.—R, I. P. WILLIAM SPARK. 

Newton Park, Leeds, Nov. 16. 


—_o——. 
SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


Work in this division of Mr Chappell’s enterprise was resumed on 
Saturday afternoon last under auspicious circumstances, a large 
audience attending and listening with evident interest and enjoy- 
ment to a capital programme. Few things more clearly show the 
advance which has of late years been made in musical taste than the 
history of the Saturday “ Populars.” For a long while after the 
Monday series had become established there were no performances 
at all on the last day of the week. Then concerts were given 
occasionally, with such success that another advance was made, and 
they took place regularly, the ultimate result being that the younger 
branch rivals the elder in public favour and in general importance, 
Were the musical fare provided on these occasions of a much less 
refined nature there would still be cause for congratulation in the 
aspect of St James’s Hall every winter Saturday, but when it is 
remembered that music in its purest and most abstract form chiefly 
enters into the Popular programmes, we see abundant reason to be 
thankful and to take courage. 

A comparative novelty gave zest to the beginning of the concert 
now under notice. Spohr’s Quartet in D minor (Op. 74) having been 
played only once before—twenty-two years ago. On that occasion 
the first violin was held by Herr Straus, who again led the perform- 
ance of the work. Consequently we may assume that the Quartet 
in D minor is a favourite with the accomplished violinist in question. 
Herr Straus has no reason to be ashamed of his preference, for, 
though the Quartet gives more prominence to the first violin than is 





strictly within rule, it is one of a high order, distinguished alike by 
beauty and technical excellence. An audience can easily have too 
much of Spohr. He is as cloying as a sweetmeat, but a little of him 
now and then gives delight, and it may be that Mr Chappell’s public 
could stand somewhat more than they get. Apropos, there are still 
twenty-four quartets from his pen which have not been heard in St 
James’s Hall. The second concerted piece was Beethoven’s piano- 
forte Trio in D major (Op. 70), played for the twenty-third time 
since its production in 1865. Written at the period which saw the 
birth of the fifth and sixth symphonies, this work belongs to the full 
flush of Beethoven’s second manner, which, indeed, is exemplified in 
the remarkable slow movement. Yet the first Allegro and the 
Finale illustrate a much less advanced period of the master’s art. 
Such fluctuations are not uncommon with Beethoven, as when, for 
example, after writing the magnificent Scherzo of his seventh 
Symphony, he went back, in the eighth, to the Haydn-Mozart 
minuet. We will not call such cases eccentricities. They help to 
complete in an obvious manner the unity of the composer's life, 
which was one, not so much of progress in the sense of leaving 
things behind, as of extension—the circumference of the circle 
ever widening. The trio received an admirable interpretation from 
MM. de Pachmann, Straus, and Franz Néruda—the Russian pianist 
again proving by the high quality of his performance how much 
more he is than a mere virtuoso, M. de Pachmann’s solos were 
Brahms’ Scherzo in E flat minor (Op. 4)—a difficult, but not 
altogether satisfactory work. Henselt’s Romance in B flat minor, 
and the same composer’s familiar study, ‘‘Si oiseau j’étais.” All 
these were perfectly given; the performance of the last being a 
marvel of lightness, certainty, and command over the softer grada- 
tions of tone. The audience, justly moved, were warm in their 
applause of this tour de force. On his part Herr Straus introduced, 
for the third time, a Romance in A minor (Op. 42), by Max Bruch, 
the characteristics of whose style it faithfully represents. The 
movement is spun out to greater length than the thematic material 
well bears, but it contains much that is pleasing. It was capitally 
played, and served to put the artist’s attainments in an exceptionally 
favourable light. Mr Maas may be congratulated upon the manner 
in which he sang ‘‘Deeper and deeper still,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges.” He was in his best form ; nothing 
of absolute refinement being lacking—J. B. 








In consequence of the unsatisfactory state of her health, Mdme 
Gerster has abandoned for the present her intention of visiting 
America. 

TALLIS CoMMEMORATION.—The Tercentenary Festival in memory 
of the ‘father of English church music” will be held to-morrow 
(Sunday) at St Alfege Church, Greenwich. The choir will be assisted 
by members of St Stephen’s and St Mark’s, Lewisham, All Saints’, 
Blackheath, and other neighbouring choirs, under the conductorship 
of Mr Charles E. Ellison, choirmaster of St Alfege. The service is 
to commence at half-past seven o’clock, and will include the follow- 
ing compositions by Tallis : Processional hymn, ‘‘The Son of God 
goes forth to war”; the Litany, and the anthem, ‘‘ Hear the voice 
and prayer of Thy servants.” A sermon will then be preached by 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Manchester, followed by the anthem, 
‘*If ye love Me keep My commandments”; the ‘Old Hundreth,” 
anda ‘Te Deum.” The service will conclude with the evening 
hymn—recessional—(Tallis’s canon), ‘‘ Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night.” 

Tue theatrical atmosphere—-says Mr Moy Thomas—has of late 
been heavy with rumours of impending disturbances at first-night 
performances, and the new management of the Opera Comique have 
even applied, though in vain, for a summons against a person 
charged with openly declaring an intention of leading an organized 
interruption on the occasion of the production of Messrs Herman and 
Rdward Jones’ new legendary opera, 7'he Fay o’ Fire. Happily in this 
instance, as in the recent case of the Olympic Theatre, these rumours 
have had no worse effect than that of directing the attention of the 
public to the projects of — managers, Scorning to take a 
management unawares and disdaining, as it would seem, to engage 
with anything short of a fairly adequate police force, the threatener 
had, in the case of the Opera Comique, named one hundred as the 
strength, all told, of his little army ; but he seems to have subse- 
quently thought better of his project. At all events, if there were 
on Saturday evening occasional interruptions, such as Saturday night 
audiences are wont to indulge in at the expense of a new piece, there 
was certainly no evidence of the presence of an organised band of 
rioters. The moral of the matter seems to be that there is no need 
to take very seriously threatenings which are obviously rather 
calculated to serve the purposes of lessees and managers than to do 
these shrewd and enterprising persons any serious harm. 
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WAIFS., 

The Queen has presented Mdme Marie Roze with a portrait of 
Her Majesty. 

Mr Joseph Barnby intends giving a performance, at Eton, of the 
popular cantata, Love’s Conquest, by Gustav Ernest. 

Marsick, the violinist, has left Paris for Russia. 

The prices of admission have been reduced at the Teatro Carignano, 
Turin. 

M. Léo Delibes’ Lakmé has met with a flattering reception in 
Bordeaux. 

The Italian operatic season in Constantinople is to be inaugurated 
with Aida. 

Mdme Pauline Lucca will not sing this season at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin. 

Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Yeramors, is in rehearsal at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich. 

The first novelty of the season at the Stadttheater, Barmen, was 
Flotow’s Indra. 

Mrs E. Aline Osgood has returned from Williamsville, Vermont, 
to Philadelphia. 

Weber’s Sylvana has proved extremely attractive at the Stadt- 
theater, Breslau. 

Sig. Puccini’s opera, Le Villi, has been well received at the Teatro 
Comunale, Bologna. 

Max Bruch’s Odysseus was to be performed at the first concert of 
the Cecilia Club, Boston, U.S. 

Audran’s operetta, Zhe Grand Mogul, has been wel received at 
the Girtnerplatz-Theater, Munich. 

M. Bouhy, formerly of the Théitre-Lyrique and Opéra-Comique, 
Paris, will shortly start for New York. 

The tenor Marconi is engaged to appear four times in Verdi's opera 
of Aida at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence. 

Mozart’s Don Juan was performed on the 24th October in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine for the 400th time there. 

Masini, the tenor, is engaged for a short series of concerts in St 
Petersburgh, and is to receive £240 a night. 

Hugo Bialla is organising in New York a new choral association, 
to be entitled the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda will be the opera on the first night of the 
coming season at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. 

At the termination of her tour in Germany, Mdme Essipoff will 
return to Kussia and give a long series of concerts. 

Princess Lilli Dolgorouki, the violinist, is playing at the Teatro 
de la Comedia, Madrid, in which city she was born. 

Malle Braga, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, has been singing 
at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, Moscow. 

Ch. Gounod’s Faust is to be succeeded at the Teatro San Carlo, 
Naples, by Sig. Micele’s long-promised Filia di Jefte. 

The Holborn Theatre has been taken by Mr Vandenbossche for 
the purpose of bringing out comediettas and comic operas. 

Mdlle Sophie Brajnin, a young Polish lady, a pupil of Mdme 
Marchesi’s, has been engaged at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

The Soviet’ Musicale, Rome, are studying Spontini’s Olympia, 
with a view to its performance ere long at one of their concerts. 

Antonietta Fricci, who retired not long since from the lyric stage, 
has accepted a professorship of singing at the Liceo Musical, Turin. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is making a four-months’ concert tour 
— the Western and South Western portion of the United 
States, 

An association entitled the Vienna Musicians’ Association 
(‘‘ Wiener Tonkiinstler-Verein ”), has been formed in the Austrian 
capital. 

Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet has been well received at the Teatro 
Real, Madrid, Signora Gargano being the Ophelia, and Kaschmann 
the Prince. 

At the Avenue Theatre the comic opera of Falka is shortly to be 
withdrawn in favour of a new version of Messrs Farnie and Reece’s 
Kenilworth. 

Prince Richard Metternich has been unanimously elected president, 
and Baron Bezeckny vice-president, of the Society of the Friends of 
Music, Vienna. 

Having been duly divorced from his first wife, Mdme Sophie 
Menter, David Popper will shortly marry the daughter of a 
manufacturer in Prague. 

Mdme Sophie Menter is making a concert-tour in Sweden and 
Norway. At its conclusion she will return to her post at the St 
Petersburgh Conservatory. 

The additional accompaniments by Robert Franz will be used at 
this year’s annual Christmas performance by the New York Oratorio 
Society of Handel’s Messiah. 





Herr Pfeffer, chorus-master of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
has “ta. a grand opera, Harold, which will probably be first 
produced in the above capital. 

The profits accruing from the Sunday concerts given at the Music 
Hall, Boston, U.S., are to be devoted to sending young Bostonians 
abroad for a musical education. d 

There is some talk of the production at the Milan Scala of an 
opera called La Rupe degli Amanti, with music by a composer, 
Emilio Pezzi, as yet but little known. 

After belonging to it for five years, Herr Albert Stritt, tenore 
robusto, has left the Stadttheater, Frankfort, to fulfil an engagement 
at the German Operahouse, New York. 

The next novelty at the Walhalla Operettentheater, Berlin, will 
be the new and previously never acted operetta, Der Jagdjunker, 
book by Zell and Genée, music by Czibulka. 

. Herr Eduard Lassen, conductor at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, 
Weimar, has for some time been unable to perform the duties of his 
post in consequence of an injury to his arm. 

Malle von Flottwell, recently a member of the operatic company 
at Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, is now engaged at the Stadttheater, 
Wiirzburg, where she is already a great favourite. 

The divorce of Ernest Nicolas, known as Sig. Nicolini, from his 
wife, née Maria Annata, was formally pronounced on the 12th inst. 
at the Mairie of the Eighth Arrondissement, Paris. 

Wagner’s Walkiire has just been performed for the first time at 
the Theatre Royal, Hanover, Mdlle Bérs and Herr William Miiller 
distinguishing themselves as Sieglinde and Siegmund respectively. 

Herren Joseph Joachim, Blumner, and Engel, of Berlin, and Herr 
Willner, of Cologne, are the delegates chosen by the Prussian 
Government to attend the Vienna Uniform Musical Pitch Con- 
ference. 

After holding it for many years, Max Zenger has resigned the 
directorship of the Oratorio Association, Munich. He’ is suc- 
ceeded by Professor Victor Gluth as first conductor, and H. Schwarz 
as second. 

A fire broke out a short time since in the house in the Rue de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, Paris, where M. Ernest Reyer resides. Luckily 
it was extinguished before reaching the flat occupied by the 
composer. 

‘* Jones, old man, here’s a chance for you! I know where you can 
buy a charming home—nice, pretty cottage orné, small farm-yard, 
grand fruit-trees, and I know not what besides, all for a song. 
* Just my luck,” said Jones, ‘I can’t sing a note.” 





EVENING. 
I love the calm hour when the world ceases toiling, 
And lays down its load at the set of the sun ; 


When men have their respite from troubling and moiling, 
And the task that’s been set—till to-morrow—is done, 


I love the sweet silence that comes with the gloaming, 
Descending like dew on the herb-seented fields, 
Where, with Nature, my only companion, roaming, 
I drink of the peace she unfailingly yields. 
The thrush’s last hymn from the thicket is pealing, 
The dove’s gentle moan is prolong’d in the fir, 
The breeze through the grove, like a spirit, is stealing, 
The beetle booms past, and the bat is astir. 
Oh ! it’s then that the hopes and the joys we once cherished 
Return with a glamour that’s not of the earth: 
The trust that was folly, bright fancies long perished, 
Keen mem’ries of sorrow, affection, and mirth. 
We may weep without dread of our sorrow’s betrayal, — 
With night brooding round, and the stars our sole spies, 
And the tongue of the wind will reveal not the tale 
If we yield to the darkness our secrets and sighs, 
CLARENCE HOOPER, 





Copyright. 








To-morrow, Sunday, is the Feast of St Cecilia, and the festival 
will be observed at the Brompton Oratory by the first performance 
in any room of the recently-discovered string quartet in G, by the 
late Sir Sterndale Bennett. Mr Thomas Wingham, Bennett's most 
favoured pupil, has organized this mild little piece of Sabbath 
dissipation, which will take place in the little oratory or chapel of 
the Gonfraternity, and to it a few gentlemen interested in musical 
life have been courteously invited by the reverend fathers.— 
Cherubino. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


Y 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
ic 


e 48. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MogI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“«This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 78. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
*‘ Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”— Punch, October 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Bold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


* (1OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

Music by J. L,. HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. Harton, 
‘““A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; ‘‘THE RETURN,” 3s.; and 
‘“*THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. 


PLUMENTHAL'S MOST POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. 


Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 














FOR 











SONGS. s, d. 

The days that are no more _... eee ooo oon +. Tennyson 4 0 
The Message. (Sims Reeves’ great song) ... «. Adelaide Proctor 4 0 

Extra harmonium part... ion ' a ove bab wee oo 2 @ 
Good morrow, love, good morrow iat es «. Heywood, 1607 3 0 
My Sweet Sweeting ix From a M.8., time of Henry VIII. 3 0 
Twilight Song... nt ae ats .. Barry Cornwall 3 0 
Le Soir (The Evening Hour) ... ie Bey pun «. Maria X. Hayes 4 0 
Pauvre maiden, nauvre fille (The Maiden and the Rose) _ Maria X. Hayes 4 0 
Sleepest thou still, mine own (sung by Sims Reeves). In E 

flat and F nae ie at son APS ane Amelia B, Edwards 4 0 

PIANOFORTE. 

Leoline. Transcription ... tile ote oes one 
Ouiou Non. Mélodie .. 00. un ; 
Loin de Toi, Mélodie : a 


La Retraite. Marche (Op. 79)... 
Ralouka. Marche Turque (Op. 82) 
L’Appassionata. Morceau de Concert 

Un Petit Cadeau. Bluette ... me ae 
The days that are no more, Transcription 
The Message. Transcription ... oon eee 
La Source. Caprice - nai ° 
La Fioraina. Chanson Tuscane mee oes see Bae = 
To be obtained from all Musicsellers. 


“THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 
DA WALTER'S New Song, “THE SEA HATH ITS 


PEARLS,” sung with distinguished 
Sein teen te stinguished success by Mr Maas, at the Covent 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Voice-Training Exercises 


SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, TENOR, 
BARITONE, §& BASS VOICES. 


EMIL BEHNKE 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price Etghteenpence. In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


“IT am much obliged to you for sending me your Voice Exercises, They seem 
to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utilty. 

‘* FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.” 

“I like the Vocal Exercises very much; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious. ‘* JOHN STAINER.” 

“‘ Mr Emil Behnke has rendered excellent service to vocal art by his admirable 
treatises on the mechanism and culture of the human voice. The present work 
consists of a series of exercises strictly for voice training. To avoid transposition, 
they are published in six different editions, that is to say, for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass. Stress is laid on the importance of 
practising on various vowel sounds, It may be cordially recommended to the 
notice of teachers.” —Atheneum. 

«* This is a novel work, both in plan and detail, and the combined labours of a 
well-known scientific lecturer on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue. . . . . . These very complete and 
satisfactory training exercises are printed in six different books for the same 
number of voices, thus: soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. The work may be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students and 
even to practised singers, quite apart from any grounds of discussion concerning 
methods of teaching.”—J/usical Standard, 

“The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of fatigue. They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. The accompanying pianoforte part is 
helpful without being either distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought and good musicianship. Its 
popularity will doubtless be extensive in accordance with its merits.”—Academic 
Gazette. 

“They are constructed so as to fit in with the vocal principles which Mr 
Behnke teaches, while at the same time they are melodious and interesting.” — 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 

“This is a valuable series of vocal studies based on the principles advocated in 
‘ The Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by E. Behnke, and in the more elaborate 
work, by Messrs Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, entitled ‘ Voice, Song, and 
Speech.’. .... The exercises are published for each of the several ranges of 
voice, and from their utility and cheapness they deserve to find a very large 
sale.”—Jilustrated London News, 

‘These exercises are the best of the kind we have seen, and clearly printed and 
neatly got up. We wish the authors every success in their endeavours to 
facilitate the cultivation of vocal art.”— Public Opinion. 

“ A personal experience in my own family enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of Mr Behnke’s method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing the 
power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
I am glad to be able to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly practical 
and most useful.”—O. D., Household Words. 

“The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these studies 
have been written will commend them to the notice of professors and students 
alike.”—Sunday Times, 

‘« That the work is based upon sound philosophical principles is certain, and it 
may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice 
cultivation are to be met with.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“The exercises are emphatically practical; but they are enhanced in value by 
pretty and attractive melody, occasionally rising far above the character of mere 
training compositions.”— Salisbury Times. 


“The authors have conferred a great boon on the musical world and on the 
public generally by the publication of these exercises, which so happily combine 
science with simplicity and system with charm.”—Oldham Evening Chronicle, 


CHAPPELL & CO.,, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, axp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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IN TWO VOLUMES, EACH CONTAINING TWENTY DUETS. 


Vol. 1.—Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, price 2s. 6d. paper cover; 4s. cloth. 
Vol. 2.—Soprano and Contralto, 
Or complete in one Book, price 5s. paper cover; 7s, 6d. cloth. 






do. do. do. 












GIURAMENTO. 
COSI FAN TUTTI. 

IL PROFETA. 

ROMEO E GIULIETTA. 
MATILDA DI SHABRAN. 
FURIOSO. 

SARGINO. 

MOSE IN EGITTO. 
CENERENTOLA. 

DIDONE ABBANDONATA. 
SOSARME. 

NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
MARTA, 

CROWN DIAMONDS. 
FREISCHUTZ. 


GRAND ALBUM OF 


OPERATIC DUETS. 


A COLLECTION OF 


Forty of the most celebrated Duets, for Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Soprano and Contralto, selected from the following Operas, with Italian 
and English Words :— 













MARIA PADILLA. 
OTELLO. 

LINDA. 

DONNA DEL LAGO. 
CLEMENZA DI TITO. 
VESTALE. 

GEMMA DI VERGY. 
BIANCA E FALLIERO. 
TANCREDI. 

DEMETRIO E POLIBIO. 
ANDRONICO. 

DINORAH. | 
NORMA. a 
SEMIRAMIDE. aa 
MIRELLA. ail 




















LONDON : BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET, W. 
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JOSEPH L. ROECKEL'S 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 
HUTCHINGS & CO., BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
















CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 



















Se 
a a ae ee ee net 2 O | The Ten Virgins (Sacred Cantata) ........ net 2 O 
CONTENTS. CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. INTRODUCTION. 
No. 1. CHorus—‘‘See the Snow.” No. 1, § CHORAL Recrr.—“ Then shall the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
9 § Recrr.—‘‘ Hark, the Waits.” maith ose The soft Night Wind.” 
“i { CaroL—‘‘Star of Bethlehem.” 2. Trio & Cuorus—‘ Evening Song of Praise.” 
3. Sonc—‘‘ While our homes are warm and bright.” 3. CnoraL Recrt.—‘ While the Bridegroom Tarried.” 
4, CHorus—‘‘ Sing the good old time.” 4, Bripat Marcu. 
5. Sona & CHorus—‘‘ The Legend of the Mistletoe.” ~ § CHoraL Recrt.—‘‘ The Bridegroom comes.” 
6. Fixate—‘‘ Welcome, Father Christmas.” "7 { Guonus—"“No light ! No Light !” 
(Book of Words, 6d. each.) 6. CHorus—‘‘ Lament of the Foolish Virgins.” 
, 7. Frnate—‘‘O, Blessed those who watch.” 
AREER otc cc seco emia ae ee acon net 8 O (Book of Words, 6d. each.) 
With Harp Accompaniment ad lib. 
(Particularly effective for Concert Performance.) Rottir BER 6665656 AAs nett 4 O 
















SONGS. 










All on a Market Day .................... 4 0} In the Old, Old Way...................05. 4 0 
(Just Published.) (With Violin Accompaniment ad lib.) 
A Merry Little Maiden.................... 4 O/| Last Year’s Leaves.................:ceeees 4 0 
A Message o’er the Sea .................5 & O | Maiden Dies o) 6hce.. 7. BS 3 0 
er ere 4 O/| Maiden’s Winter Song .................+-. 4 0 
It Happened by Chance .................. 4 O | Money O Bitetel .... 06.0.0 rw 40 
ee ee oe eT & © 1 Te Tbe. es cic cesses tcica gegen 4 0 
Golden Portals, in B flat and C ............ 4 O| Rose and the Lily .............sssececesee 8 0 









(With Organ or Harmonium Obbligato.) 


PIANOFORTE PIECES AND DUETS. 



















Ase Queeta <...)0.. Sensei 4 0, Die Wassermiihle (The Watermill) ........ 5 0 
Bridal Procession March .................. D Dee vnc caws 000 eae cata eae eee 4 0 
Ditto (Arranged for Organ by Dr Wesrsroox) 4 O | Mazurk Romantique ...............++see0s 5 O 
IE | ooh ek ear eee Sry ere 4 0 
Ditto tet... ..0.4324459 © Te Gis gg Ab he Asie 0 















VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
(TROIS PENSEES FUGITIVES.) 
TT ee” 8 O | 2. Pensée Heureuse .. 3 O | 8. Doux Souvenir........ 38 0 


Published by HUTCHINGS & Co., Blenheim House, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W. 


Printed by HENDERSON, RaIT, & SPALDING, at 3 and 5, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in tle Farish of Marylebone, in the Oounty of Middlesex. 
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